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selected press releases on foreign pol- 
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addresses made by the President and 
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special articles on various phases of 
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which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
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of international relations, are listed 
currently. 

















The Evolution of Foreign Policy 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


It is now nearly a year since the Eisenhower 
administration took office. During that year I 
have often spoken of various parts of our foreign 
policies. Tonight I should like to present an 
overall view of those policies which relate to our 
security. 

First of all, let us recognize that many of the 

receding foreign policies were good. Aid to 
Secon and Turkey had checked the Communist 
drive to the Mediterranean. The European Re- 
covery Program had helped the peoples of West- 
ern Europe to pull out of the postwar morass. 
The Western powers were steadfast in Berlin and 
overcame the blockade with their airlift. As a 
loyal member of the United Nations, we had re- 
acted. with force to repel the Communist attack 
in Korea. When that effort exposed our military 
weakness, we rebuilt rapidly our military estab- 
lishment. We also sought a quick baile of 
armed strength in Western Europe. 

These were the acts of a nation which saw the 
danger of Soviet communism; which realized that 
its own safety was tied up with that of others; 
which was capable of responding boldly and 
promptly to emergencies. These are precious 
values to be acclaimed. Also, we can pay tribute 
to congressional bipartisanship which puts the na- 
tion above politics. 

But we need to recall that what we did was in 
the main emergency action, imposed on us by our 
enemies. 

Let me illustrate. 


1. We did not send our army into Korea be- 
cause we judged in advance that it was sound 
military strategy to commit our Army to fight 
land battles in Asia. Our decision had been to 
pull out of Korea. It was Soviet-inspired action 
that pulled us back. 

2. We did not decide in advance that it was 
wise to grant billions annually as foreign eco- 


*Made before the Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, N. Y., on Jan. 12 (press release 8). 
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nomic aid. We adopted that policy in response 
to the Communist efforts to sabotage the free 
economies of Western Europe. 

3. We did not build up our military establish- 
ment at a rate which involved huge budget defi- 
cits, a depreciating currency, and a feverish econ- 
omy because this seemed, in advance, a ee 

olicy. Indeed, we decided otherwise until the 
viet military threat was clearly revealed. 


We live in a world where emergencies are al- 
ways possible, and our survival may depend upon 
our capacity to meet emergencies. Let us pray 
that we shall always have that capacity. But, 
having said that, it is necessary also to say that 
emergency measures—however good for the 
emergency—do not necessarily make good per- 
manent policies. Emergency measures are costly ; 
they are superficial; and they imply that the 
enemy has the initiative. They cannot be de- 
pended on to serve our long-time interests. 


The Need for Long-Range Policies 


This “long time” factor is of critical impor- 
tance. 

The Soviet Communists are planning for what 
they call “an entire historical era,” and we should 
do the same. They seek, through many types of 
maneuvers, gradually to divide and weaken the 
free nations by overextending them in efforts 
which, as Lenin put it, are “beyond their 
strength, so that they come to practical bank- 
ruptcy.” Then, said Lenin, “our victory is as- 
sured.” Then, said Stalin, will be “the moment 
for the decisive blow.” 

In the face of this strategy, measures cannot be 
judged a merely because they ward off an 
immediate danger. It is essential to do this, but 
it is also essential to do so without exhausting 
ourselves. 

When the Eisenhower administration applied 
this test, we felt that some transformations were 
needed. 

It is not sound military strategy permanently 
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to commit U.S. land forces to Asia to a degree 
that leaves us no strategic reserves. 

/ It is not sound economics, or good foreign policy, 
to support 


Also, it is not sound to become permanently com- 
mitted to military co cas ogg so vast that they 
lead to “practical bankruptcy.” 

Change was imperative to assure the stamina 
needed for permanent security. But it was 
equally imperative that change should be accom- 

anied by understanding of our true purposes. 
Ridden and spectacular change had to be avoided. 
Otherwise, there might have been a panic among 
our friends and miscalculated aggression by our 
enemies. We can, I believe, make a good report in 
these respects. ‘ 
/We need allies and collective security. Our 
tes ee is to make these relations more effective, 
ess costly. This can be done by placing more 
reliance on deterrent power and Bs dependence 
on local defensive power. ¥ : 

This is accepted practice so far as local com- 
munities are concerned. We keep locks on our 
doors, but we do not have an armed guard in every 
home. We rely principally on a community se- 
curity system so well equipped to punish any who 
break in and steal that, in fact, would-be aggres- 
sors are generally deterred. That is the modern 
way of getting maximum protection at a bearable 
cost. 

What the Eisenhower administration seeks is a 
similar international security system. We want, 
for ourselves and the other free nations, a maxi- 
mum deterrent at a bearable cost. 

Local defense will always be important. But 
there is no local defense which alone will contain 
the mighty landpower of the Communist world. 
Local defenses must be reinforced by the further 
deterrent of massive retaliatory power. A poten- 
tial aggressor must know that he cannot always 
prescribe battle conditions that suit him. Other- 
wise, for example, a potential aggressor, who is 
glutted with manpower, might be tempted to at- 
tack in confidence that resistance would be con- 
fined to manpower. He might be tempted to 
attack in places where his superiority was de- 
cisive. 

The way to deter aggression is for the free com- 
munity to be willing and able to respond vigor- 
ously at places and with means of its own 
choosing. 

So long as our basic policy concepts were un- 
clear, our military leaders could not be selective 
in building our military power. If an enemy 
could pick his time and place and method of war- 
fare—and if our policy was to remain the tradi- 
tional one of meeting aggression by direct and 
local opposition—then we needed to be ready to 
fight in the Arctic and in the Tropics; in Asia, the 
Near East, and in Europe; by sea, by land, and 
by air; with old weapons and with new weapons. 
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rmanently other countries; for inthe © 
long run, that creates as much ill will as good will.” 








The total cost of our security efforts, at home 
and abroad, was over $50 billion per annum, and 
involved, for 1953, a projected budgetary deficit 
of $9 billion; and $11 Billion for 1954. his was 
on top of taxes comparable to wartime taxes; and 
the dollar was depreciating in effective value. 
Our allies were similarly weighed down. This 
could not be continued for long without grave 
budgetary, economic, and social consequences. 
But before military planning could be changed, 
the President and his advisers, as represented by 
the National Security Council, had to take some 
basic policy decisions. This has been done. The 
basic decision was to depend primarily upon a 
great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means and 
at — of our choosing. Now the Department 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff can shape 
our military establishment to fit what is our 
policy, instead of vein to try to be ready to 
meet the enemy’s many choices. That permits of 
a selection of military means instead of a multi- 
plication of means. As a result, it is now possible 
to get, and share, more basic security at less cost. 


The Far East 


Let us now see how this concept has been ap- 
plied to foreign policy, taking first the Far East. 

In Korea this administration effected a major 
transformation. The fighting has been stopped 
on honorable terms. That was possible because 
the aggressor, already thrown back to and behind 
his ites of beginning, was faced with the pos- 
sibility that the fighting might, to his own great 
peril, soon spread beyond the limits and methods 
which he had selected. 

The cruel toll of American youth and the non- 
productive expenditure of many billions have been 
stopped. Also our armed forces are no longer 
largely committed to the Asian mainland. e 
can begin to create a strategic reserve which 
greatly improves our defensive posture. 

This change gives added authority to the warn- 
ing of the members of the United Nations which 
fought in Korea that, if the Communists renewed 
the aggression, the United Nations response would 
not necessarily be confined to Korea. 

I have said in relation to Indochina that, if there 
were open Red Chinese army aggression there, 
that would have “grave consequences which might 
not. be confined to Indochina.” 

“I expressed last month the intention of the 
United States to maintain its position in Okinawa.’ 
This is needed to insure adequate striking power 
to implement the collective security concept which 
I describe./ 

All of this is summed up in President Eisen- 
hower’s important statement of December 26.° 
He announced the progressive reduction of the 
U.S. ground forces in Korea. He pointed out 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1954, p. 17. 
* Tbid., p. 14. 
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that U.S. military forces in the Far East will 
now feature “highly mobile naval, air and am- 
phibious units”; and he said in this way, despite 
some withdrawal of land forces, the United States 
will have a capacity to oppose aggression “with 
even greater effect than heretofore.” 

The bringing home of some of our land forces 
also provides a most eloquent rebuttal to the Com- 
munist charge of “imperialism.” 


NATO 


If we turn to Europe, we see readjustments in 
the Nato collective security effort. Senator Van- 
denberg called the North Atlantic Treaty pledges 
“the most practical deterrent and discouragement 
to war which the wit of man has yet devised.” 
But he said also that “if the concept and objective 
are to build sufficient forces in being to hold the 
Russian line . . it presents ruinous corollaries 
both at home and abroad.” 

In the first years of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, after the aggression in Korea, its 
members made an emergency buildup of military 
strength. I do not question the judgment of that 
time. The strength thus built has served well 
the cause of peace. But the pace originally set 
could not be maintained indefinitely. 

At the April meeting of the Nato Council, the 
United States put forward a new concept, now 
known as that of the “long haul.” * That meant 
a steady development of defensive strength at a 
rate which will preserve and not exhaust the eco- 
nomic strength of our allies and ourselves. This 
would be reinforced by the striking power of a 
strategic air force based on internationally agreed 
positions. 

We found, at the Council of last December, that 
there was general acceptance of the “long haul” 
concept and recognition that it better served the 
probable needs than an effort to create full de- 
fensive land strength at a ruinous price.® 


European Defense Community 


One of the emergency aspects of Naro is that 
it was begun before there was a solid foundation. 

For example, Western Europe cannot be suc- 
cessfully defended without a defense of West 
Germany. West Germany cannot be defended 
without help from the Germans. German par- 
ticipation is excluded by the armistice arrange- 
ments still in force. 

The West German Republic needs to be freed 
from the armistice; and new political arrange- 


‘For a report on the April meeting of the Nato Council, 
See ibid., May 11, 1953, p. 673. 

*For a report on the December meeting of the NaTo 
Council, see ibid., Jan. 4, 1954, p. 3. 
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ments should be made to assure that rearmed Ger- 
mans will serve the common cause and never serve 
German militarism. 

The French produced a plan to take care of 
this matter. It was to create a European De- 
fense Community, composed of France, Italy, Bel- 

ium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and West 

rmany. They would have a European army, 
including Germans, but there would be no na- 
tional armies in West Europe. 

A treaty to create this defense community was 
pe ase in May 1952. But when the Eisenhower 
administration took office last January, no gov- 
ernment had sought parliamentary ratification, 
and the project was nigh unto death. 

President Eisenhower is deeply convinced that 
there can be no long-term assurance of security 
and vitality for Europe, and therefore for the 
Western World including the United States, un- 
less there is a unity which will include France 
and Germany and end the disunity which has led 
to recurrent wars, and in our generation to two 
world wars. As Nato’s Chief Commander, and 
now as President, he continues to make clear the 
importance which the United States attaches to 
the consummation of the European Defense Com- 
munity and, we would hope thereafter, a political 
community. 

Until the goals of Epc are achieved, Nato, and 
indeed future peace, are in jeopardy. Distrust 
between France and Germany is inflammable, and 
already Communist agents are looking to it as a 
means for international arson. 

There are of course immense difficulties in the 
way of the final consummation of Franco-German 
unity. But we have confidence that peace will 
soon have the indispensable foundation of 
the Ene. 

New collective security concepts reduce non- 
productive military expenses of our allies to a 
point where it is desirable and practicable also to 
reduce economic aid. There was need of a more 
self-respecting relationship, and that, indeed, is 
what our allies wanted. Trade, broader markets, 
and a flow of investments are far more healthy 
than intergovernmental grants-in-aid. 

There are still some strategic spots where the 
local governments cannot maintain adequate 
armed forces without some financial support from 
us. In these cases, we take the judgment of our 
military advisers as to how to proceed in the com- 
mon interest. For example, we have contributed 
largely, ungrudgingly, and I hope constructively, 
to end aggression and advance freedom in Indo- 
china. 

The technical assistance program is being con- 
tinued, and we stand ready to meet nonrecurrent 
needs due to crop failures or like disasters. 

But, broadly speaking, foreign budgetary aid is 
being limited to situations where it clearly con- 
tributes to military strength. 
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The Hope 


In the ways I outlined we gather strength for 
the long-term defense of freedom. 

We do not, of course, claim to have found some 
magic formula that insures against all forms of 
Communist successes. It is normal that at some 
times and at some places there may be setbacks to 
the cause of freedom. What we do expect to in- 
sure is that any setbacks will have only temporary 
and local significance, because they will leave un- 
impaired those free world assets which in the long 
run will prevail. 

If we can deter such aggression as would mean 
general war, and that is our confident resolve, then 
we can let time and fundamentals work for us. 
We do not need self-imposed policies which sap 
our strength. 

The fundamental, on our side, is the richness— 
spiritual, intellectual, and material—that freedom 
can produce and the irresistible attraction it then 
sets up. That is why we do not plan ourselves 
to shackle freedom to preserve freedom. We in- 
tend that our conduct and example shall continue, 
as in the past, to show all men how good can be 
the fruits of freedom. 

If we rely on freedom, then it follows that we 
must abstain from diplomatic moves which would 
seem to endorse captivity. That would, in effect, 
be a conspiracy against freedom. I can assure 
you that we shall never seek illusory security for 
ourselves by such a “deal.” 

We do negotiate about specific matters but only 
to advance the cause of human welfare. 

President Eisenhower electrified the world with 
his proposal to lift a great weight of fear by turn- 
ing atomic snerey. from a means of death into a 
source of life. Yesterday, I started procedural 
talks with the Soviet Government on that topic. 

We have persisted, with our allies, in seeking 
the unification of Germany and the liberation of 
Austria. Now the Soviet rulers have agreed to 
discuss these questions. We expect to meet them 
soon in Berlin. I hope they will come with a sin- 
cerity which will equal our own. 

We have sought a conference to unify Korea 
and relieve it of foreign troops. So far, our per- 
sistence is unrewarded ; but we have not given up. 

These efforts at negotiation are normal initia- 
tives that breathe the spirit of freedom. They 
involve no plan for a partnership division of 
world power with those who suppress freedom. 

If we persist in the courses I outline we shall 
confront dictatorship with a task that is, in the 
long run, beyond its strength. For unless it 
changes, it must suppress the human desires that 
freedom satisfies—as we shall be demonstrating. 

If the dictators persist in their present course, 
then it is they who will be limited to superficial 
successes, while their foundation crumbles under 
the tread of their iron boots. 


* Ibid., Dec, 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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Human beings, for the most part, want simple 
things. 

They want to worship God in accordance with 
the dictates of their conscience. But that is not 
ore granted by those who promote an atheistic 
creed. 


They want to think in accordance with the dic- 
tates of their reason. But that is not easily 
granted by those who represent an authoritarian 
system. 

They want to exchange views with others and 
to persuade and to be persuaded by what appeals 
to their reason and their conscience. But that 
is not easily granted by those who believe in a 
society of conformity. 

They want to live in their homes without fear. 
But that is not easily granted by those who believe 
in a police state system. 

They want to be able to work productively and 
creatively and to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
But that is not easily granted by those who look 
upon human beings as a means to create a power- 
house to dominate the world. 

We can be sure that there is going on, even 
within Russia, a silent test of strength between 
the powerful rulers and the multitudes of human 
beings. Each individual no doubt seems by him- 
self to be helpless in this om But their 
ml in the aggregate make up a mighty 

orce. 

There are signs that the rulers are bending to 
some of the human desires of their people. There 
are promises of more food, more household goods, 
more economic freedom. 

That does not prove that the Soviet rulers have 
themselves been converted. It is rather that they 
may be dimly perceiving a basic fact, that is that 
there are limits to the power of any rulers indefi- 
nitely to suppress the human spirit. 

In that God-given fact lies our greatest hope. 
It is a hope that can sustain us. For even if 
the path ahead be long and hard, it need not be 
a warlike path; and we can know that at the end 
may be found the blessedness of peace. 


Meeting Place Agreed on 
for Berlin Conference 


Following is the text of a communique issued 
at Berlin on January 17 by the Office of the US. 
High Commissioner for Germany. Identical 
statements were released by representatives of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the U.SS.R. 


At their fifth meeting held at the British head- 
quarters at Berlin on January 16, the representa- 
tives of the High Commissioners in Germany of 
France, the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics further considered the question of select- 
ing a meeting place for the conference of their 
four foreign ministers which is to begin in Berlin 
on January 25, and other technical matters con- 
cerning the conference. 

The representatives agreed that two buildings 
should be used for the conference and selected the 
building at 32 Elsholz Strasse which was formerly 
used as the headquarters of the Allied Control 
Council and the building at 63-65 Unter den 
Linden, the residence of the U.S.S.R. High Com- 
missioner in Germany. 

The representatives further agreed that for the 
first week of the conference the meetings will be 
held in the building formerly used by the Allied 
Control Council, that during the second week the 
meetings will be held in the residence of the U.S. 
S.R. High Commissioner in Germany, that during 
the third week the meeting will be held in the 
building formerly used by the Allied Control 
Council and that thereafter the place of the meet- 
ings will depend upon the course of the conference. 

Experts were nominated for the preparation 
of a number of technical arrangements. 


Austria Urges Treaty Action 


Press release 12 dated January 12 


Following are the texts of a note dated Jan- 
uary 5 from the Austrian Government and the 
reply of the US. Government dated January 12 
regarding the mutual desire of the two Govern- 
ments for the early conclusion of an Austrian state 
treaty: 


Austrian Note of January 5 


The Federal Government has learned with great 
satisfaction from the exchange of notes between 
the Governments of the United States of America, 
the Republic of France, the United Kingdom and 
the U.S.S.R. that the conference of the four For- 
eign Ministers of the above-mentioned states will 
start in Berlin on January 25, 1954. 

Within the spirit of its own repeatedly issued 
statements as well as of the unanimous resolu- 
tions of the Austrian Parliament, the Austrian 
Federal Government again addresses the urgent 
appeal to the Government of the United States 
of America on this occasion to concede to the treat- 
ment of the Austrian question such a place within 
the framework of the forthcoming conference as 
would facilitate a final and satisfactory settlement 
and the earliest possible determination of the state 
of affairs which has burdened and oppressed this 
country for so many years. 

The Federal Government expresses the firm ex- 
pectation that the hopes of the Austrian nation 
will not be frustrated again. 


January 25, 1954 


U.S. Note of January 12 


With reference to the Austrian Government’s 
note of January 5, the Government of the United 
States has shared for many years the deep desire 
of the Austrian nation for an early conclusion of a 
State Treaty. To this end the Government of the 
United States on July 15, 1953, in proposing a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, France, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, declared that an Austrian Treaty clearly 
constitutes an essential element of European settle- 
ment which the United States Government regards 
as a major contribution to peace, and that a 
ment on such a treaty should be reached finally 
whenever the four Foreign Ministers might meet.’ 
Again in its notes to the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. on September 2, October 18, November 
16, November 25, and December 8,7 the Govern- 
ment of the United States expressed the earnest 
belief that an Austrian Treaty should be concluded 
at the earliest meeting of the Foreign Ministers. 

The Government of Austria may be assured that 
there has been no change in the intention of the 
Government of the United States to seek and take 
every opportunity of restoring to Austria its well 
deserved political and economic independence by 
agreement among the occupying powers on the 
terms of an Austrian Treaty. e meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers at Berlin will be such an oppor- 
tunity and the Government of Austria may be con- 
fident that its aspirations will there be given every 
support by the Gammel of the United States. 


U.S. Export Policy 
Toward Soviet Bloc 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks reported 
on January 13 that U.S. export policy toward the 
Soviet bloc continues unchanged. Under this 
policy, the U.S. Government is approving the ex- 

ort of nonstrategic goods to the U.S.S.R. and its 

uropean satellites, except for transactions which 
enw adversely affect the security interests of 
the free world. But U.S. exports to Communist 
China and North Korea continue under a complete 
embargo. 

This statement on export control policy is con- 
tained in the Commerce Secretary’s 25th Quarterly 
Report to the President and the Congress on oper- 
ations under the Export Control Act. 

Secretary Weeks said: 


From the outset, our security export controls have been 
selective—being concentrated on those goods specially 
identified as of strategic value to the Soviet bloc. Despite 
the absence of substantive export restrictions on goods 
of little or no strategic value, however, our exports of 





1 ButweTin of July 27, 1953, p. 107. 
? Ibid., Sept. 14, 1953, p. 351; Oct. 26, 19538, p. 547; Nov. 
30, 1953, p. 745; Dec. 7, 1953, p. 785; Dec. 21, 1953, p. 852. 








the latter to the Soviet bloc have fallen to extremely low 
levels over the past several years. To a considerable 
degree this has reflected the lack of interest on the part 
of the Soviet bloc in obtaining non-strategic and con- 
sumer-type goods. 

It has been, and still is, U.S. policy generally to ap- 
prove the export of non-strategic goods to the U.S.S.R. 
and its Buropean satellites, except where a particular 
transaction is viewed as having adverse net impact upon 
the security interests of the free world. 


Secretary Weeks explained that $1,732,590 
worth of nonstrategic goods were licensed to 
European Soviet bloc destinations during the 12- 
month period from October 1, 1952, through Sep- 
tember 30, 1953. This represented about 85 per- 
cent of the total dollar value of export license 
applications filed for these destinations. 

owever, U.S. exports to these countries 
dropped to a new low of $220,000 in the second 
quarter of 1953, compared with quarterly aver- 
age exports in 1952 of $279,000, and representing 
three-tenths of one percent of the 1947 quarterly 
rate of $85,000,000. 

Tobacco and cigarettes comprised 73 percent of 
these second quarter 1953 exports. The balance 
was made up largely of secondhand clothing and 
other nonstrategic commodities. 

Secretary Weeks further reported that in the 
third quarter of 1953 a general review of the 
adequacy of the current strategic export com- 
modity coverage was initiated. “This effort,” he 
said, “is aimed at (1) restricting the commodit 
coverage to those specific grades and types whic 
can be identified as of strategic significance to the 
bloc and which can be effectively controlled; (2) 
assuring that the coverage of strategic com- 
modities is adequate to meet the security needs of 
the United States and other free countries, 
through extensive consultations with industry, 
United States government technicians, and offi- 
cials of other cooperating governments; and (3) 
administering the security export control program 
in such manner as to obtain the maximum 
cooperation of friendly nations and the export 
community.” 

Secretary Weeks pointed out that the Commerce 
Department maintains an embargo on all exports 
to the China mainland and North Korea, as well 
as a transportation order which bars U.S. ships 
and planes from calling at or carrying goods in- 
tended for Communist China. 

Owing to more effective controls exercised by 
the Hong Kong Government over the flow of 
strategic commodities to Communist China, U.S. 
export policy to Hong Kong has been liberalized. 
Relaxation of consumer goods exports to Hong 
Kong, begun in mid-1953, was further developed 
in the third quarter by establishing the new “Gen- 
eral License Hong Kong” (not requiring prior 
application) for such nonstrategic consumer com- 
modities as dairy products, grains, cotton and 
wool manufactures, paper and soap and toilet 
preparations. 
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In addition, the report explained the progress 
of the Commerce Department in decontecliiad 
short-supply export controls on a wide range of 
commodities, and the institution of procedures 
designed to simplify the administration of export 
controls. These have resulted in economies for 
the Government and business. 

The Secretary’s report on third-quarter 1953 
operations is published under the title, “Export 
Control, Twenty-fifth Quarterly Report.” The 
65-page publication may be obtained from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. or from U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 


Claims Against Former Ruling 
Dynasty of Egypt 


Press release 14 dated January 14 


A recent change in the Egyptian law relatin 
to the property of the former royal family wi 
be of interest to American persons or firms having 
claims against members of the former ruling 
dynasty of Egypt. 

Law no. 598 provides for the creation of a legal 
committee empowered to handle all claims against 
any member of the Mohammed Ali Dynasty. 
Claims against any member of the dynasty must 
be submitted, without court fees, to the “Chair- 
man, Legal Committee, Mohammed Ali Dynasty, 
Ministry of Justice, Cairo, Egypt,” by Febru- 
ary 7, 1954. The claim must be submitted in an 
original and sufficient number of copies to cor- 
respond to the number of claimants involved, and 
must give details with supporting documents. 

It has been confirmed that persons who previ- 
ously submitted claims to the Confiscated Propert, 
Liquidation Committee, which has now been abe 
ished, should submit new claims to the newly 
formed Legal Committee. 


Haile Selassie to Visit U.S. 


White House press release dated January 12 


His Majesty Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethi- 
opia, has accepted the invitation of the President 
of the United States to visit Washington as his 
guest. His Imperial Mapes will arrive in Wash- 
ington during the month of May for a visit of 
several days, to be followed by a tour of the United 
States. 

The visit will mark the first time that a sov- 
ereign of Ethiopia has come to the United States, 
although His Majesty The Emperor had traveled 
extensively in Europe before the war. 
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U.N. To Release War Prisoners to Civilian Status 


Following are the texts of (1) a letter dated 
January 14 from Lt. Gen. K. S. Thimayya, Chair- 
man of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission, to Gen. John E. Hull, United Nations 
Commander; (2) statements of January 14 by 
the Swiss and Swedish members of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission regarding Gen- 
eral Thimayya’s letter; and (3) a letter dated 
January 16 from General Hull in reply to General 
Thimayya’s letter. 


GENERAL THIMAYYA’S LETTER OF 
JANUARY 14 


I have the honor to refer to the commission’s 
letter Nr Nnrc/Rep/1 dated 2nd January 1954? 
and your reply dated 6th January 1954.1 

1. As mentioned in the commission’s letter 
dated 2nd January 1954, the Nnrc has been able, 
hitherto, to implement, only to a limited extent, 
the procedures set out in the terms of reference. 

2. The unrepatriated prisoners in the custod 
of the commission include a number of POWs 
who have declined to exercise their right of re- 
patriation. There are also a much larger number 
who have not been able to avail themselves of the 
procedures laid down in the terms of reference 
and the rules made thereunder in regard to the 
exercise, by the POWs, of their right of repatria- 
tion. 

3. The question of the disposition of POWs who 
have not exercised their right to repatriation has 
to be referred by the Nnrc to the political con- 
ference. Although such reference is mandatory, 
it has not eventuated as the said political con- 
ference has not materialized. Further, the ex- 
planation procedures to which all prisoners are 
entitled under the terms of reference and which 
are enjoined on the commission have been carried 
out only in respect of a small proportion of the 
total of the POWs in custody. 

4. These and other failures in respect of the 
implementation of the terms of reference are due 
to causes and factors which have not originated 
with the Nnrc and the custodial force of India 
and for which they bear no responsibility. 


5. Further or fuller implementation by the com- 


* Not printed. 
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mission of the procedures and of the purposes of 
the terms of reference as from the date of the 24th 
December 1953 was possible only by agreement 
between or with the two commands in respect of 
extension of the periods of explanation and 
custody and with regard to such alternate or ex- 
tended procedures as may have become necessary 
by the failure of the political conference to 
materialize. 

6. The Nnrc has repeatedly made suggestions 
and requests to the two commands in respect of 
these matters. The facts of the situation confront- 
ing the Nnrc were, finally, set out at length in its 
letter and annexed memorandum of 2 January. 

7. In particular, the commission posed four 
questions on matters which are basic to any fuller 
implementation of the repatriation agreement by 
the Nnrc and requested your answers in respect 
of them. 

8. The Nwnrc has been favored with your re- 
plies to each of these questions. Your answers 
seek “to remove any possibility of doubt or mis- 
understanding of Unc views” and have reiterated 
“the firm position” of the Unc. 

9. The Nnrc notes that the firm position of the 
Unc in respect of each of the four matters is: 


(a) That continuance of explanations is not 
possible ; 

(6) That in the opinion of the Unc it is “ex- 
tremely improbable that a political conference will 
be in session prior to 22nd January”; 

(c) That the Unc sees no justification for en- 
tering into any discussion to consider the dispo- 
sition of unrepatriate POWs; and 

(d) That the competence of the CFI [Custodian 
Force, India] for holding POWs in custody ceases 
on the 23rd January 1954 at 0001 hours. 


10. The above answer setting out the firm po- 
sition of the Unc places it beyond doubt that the 
Unc is unable to a to the establishment of 
conditions or procedures which are basic to and 
without which the Nnrc cannot seek to implement 
further procedures and purposes of the terms of 
reference. 

11. The Nwrc has, therefore, to make its de- 
cision in the light of the existing situation and its 
own appreciation of the terms and pu of 
the terms of reference and the responsibilities and 
obligations arising therefrom. 
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12. It is also noted that in your reply of the 
6th January 1954 you have further set out the 
views of the Uno 


(a) That the political conference has “no de- 
termining relationship to the questions of POWs 
in Nnrc custody”; 

(6) That paragraph 11 of the terms of refer- 
ence? preclude your entering into any discussion 
to consider further the disposition of the POWs; 

(c) That the position as set out in (6) above 
“was clearly indicated in the armistice negotia- 
tions which resulted in the terms of reference for 
the Nnrc”; and 

(d) That it is “the express responsibility of the 
commission to release prisoners to civilian status” 
on the 23rd January 1954 at 0001 hours. 


13. The Nwrc has received from the Kra 
[Korean People’s Army] and Cprv [Chinese 
People’s Volunteers] command their answer. 
They insist : 


(a) That the explanation period should be ex- 
tended and explanations resumed; 

(6) That the problem of the unrepatriated 
eee should be referred to the political con- 
erence; and 

(c) That the Nnro and Crt should continue 
to exercise “their legitimate functions”. 


14. The Nwrc considers it necessary to state 
its own position, based on the terms of reference 
and its purposes, and its appreciation of the same 
in regard to aforesaid affirmations set out in para- 
graph 12 herein: 


(1) The Nwrc is unable to agree that the polit- : 


ical conference has no determining relationship to 
the question of the POWs as stated in your reply. 
The view of the commission is that the political 
conference is an integral part of the pattern and 

rocedures laid down in paragraph 11. The elim- 
ination or the non-emergence of an integral part 
of the pattern cannot be regarded as inconsequen- 
tial or having little or no effect on the rest of the 
procedures or on the decisions in regard to the 
status and disposition of the POWs that it is 
the duty of the Nnrc to make. 

(2) The Nnrc is unable to agree that the terms 
of paragraph 11 preclude further discussion on 
matters relevant to the purposes of the agreement 
between the two commands. The Nwnrc has on 
various occasions sought agreements with either 
or both commands re has not regarded such dis- 
cussion with or between the commands for the 
implementation of the terms of reference and its 
purposes as being precluded. It will also be re- 
called that the temporary agreement Annexure 2 
of the armistice agreement is dated the 27th of 
July 1953 after the signature of the terms of 
reference Annexure 1 on the 8th day of June 1953. 

(3) The Nwnrc was not party to the armistice 





* BuLLETIN of June 22, 1958, p. 867. 
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negotiations and has no knowledge of the indi- 
cations made by the parties to each other during 
the negotiations to which you refer in your reply. 

(4) The Nnrc is unable to agree that it has the 
express responsibility to release prisoners to civil- 
ian status. The terms of reference do not provide 
for such release. It is, however, provided that 
the commission shall “declare relief from the POW 
status to civilian status” subsequent to the imple- 
mentation of certain procedures prescribed in the 
terms of reference. These procedures however 
have not been implemented, and in consequence, 
the Nwnrc is rendered lacking in capacity even to 
“declare” such “relief”. 


15. The Nnrc has given deep and anxious con- 
sideration to the soliibens of the status and dispo- 
sition of the POWs in its custody in the situation 
confronting it and come to the following decisions: 


(1) The Nwrc has no competence to release 
POWs; such an eventuality is not provided for, or 
contemplated by the terms of reference ; 

(2) The final disposition of POWs which alone 
would include release is not assigned to the Nnro 
by the terms of reference; 

(3) The Nwrc has no competence at present to 
“declare” “relief” from POW status to civilian 
status of the prisoners in its custody as the proce- 
dures prescribed, preceding such declaration, have 
not been implemented. 

(4) The Nnrc has not been enabled to continue 
custody beyond the 23rd of January 1954 or to 
perform any functions to further the implementa- 
tion of the terms of reference owing to lack of 
agreement between the commands concerned. 


16. In the light of the above decisions, I, as 
Chairman and Executive Agent of the commission 
and having the custody of the POWs have come to 
the conclusion that the only correct and lawful and 
peaceful course open is to restore the prisoners to 
the custody of the former and respective detaining 
sides immediately prior to the 23rd of January 
1954. 

17. I therefore propose to request you to accept 
the restoration of custody as on 20th of January 
1954 at 0900 hours and hope that this will be com- 
pleted as speedily as eree 

18. Restoration of custody will take place on the 
border of the southern sector of the DZ and the 
CFI perimeter and the POWs be accepted on your 
side of the border according to established proce- 
dures in regard to the transfer of POWs. 

19. I as Chairman and Executive Agent of the 
commission desire to state in the clearest manner 
that in restoring the POWs to the custody of 
former detaining sides, I am doing so because I 
can neither retain custody of POWs nor further 
implement the terms of reference nor release them. 
I am not doing so to establish any alteration in 
their status or to .effect the final disposition of 
POWs. 
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20. Further, the commission in pursuance of its 
function and authority to interpret the terms of 
reference, is of the view that the alteration of the 
status of POWs either by declaration of civilian 
status or disposition in any other manner requires 
the implementation of the procedures of explana- 
tion and political conference to precede it; such 
procedures being pursued to their legitimate termi- 
nation as prescribed in the aforesaid terms, unless 
the two commands agree on alternative procedures 
or courses of action in regard to status and dis- 
position of POWs. Any unilateral action by any 
party concerned will not be in conformity with the 
said terms of reference. 

21. In adopting this course the commission is 
persuaded by its earnest desire to further the pur- 
poses of the armistice agreement, to conform to 
lawful and impartial procedures within the con- 
text of the existing situation, to avoid possible 
outbreaks of violence and to act in conformity 
with the purpose and spirit of the Geneva Con- 
vention relating to the treatment of POWs. 

22. I venture to express the confident hope that 
the respective commands will be persuaded by the 
same desires in the further steps each of them will 
take in relation to the status and disposition of 
the POWs who will soon be restored to their 
custody. 

23. I am grateful to the Uno for the renewal of 
its assurance that it is prepared to assist the com- 
mission until the time of its dissolution and desire 
to assure them that it has endeavored to discharge 
its obligations with objectivity and to the best of 
its abilities. I shall be grateful for your reply to 
this by the 16th of January 1954. 

K. S. Tarmarya 
Lieutenant General 


Chairman Nyro 


SWISS MEMBER’S STATEMENT 


At today’s meeting of the Nnrc, the chairman, 
General Thimayya, has informed the Commission 
of two letters intended to be sent to the two com- 
mands, proposing the restitution of the POWs to 
the former detaining sides prior to 23 January. 

After the rejection of the Swedish proposal of 
i1 January,’ which was supported by the Swiss 
member of the Commission, regarding the declara- 
tion of transfer of the POWs to civilian status, 
the Swiss delegation, notwithstanding certain le- 
gal objections, is, on principle, prepared to agree 
with restitution of the POWs to both commands 
for humanitarian reasons. However, in the view 
of the Swiss delegation, the Nnrc has, contrary 
to the opinion expressed in the above-mentioned 


letters, no right to declare the restitution of the 
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POWs dependent upon the condition that no al- 
teration in their status be made or that the trans- 
fer of the POWs shall have no effect on their final 
disposition. As a matter of fact, the Commission 
has never taken such a decision. 

The Swiss delegation disa with these two 
letters. The chairman has decided to send them 
in his own name and on his own responsibility. 


SWEDISH MEMBER’S STATEMENT 


The chairman of the Nnrc has today, in his own 
name and on his own responsibility, written to 
the Commands of both mv proposing the res- 
toration of the POWs remaining under the cus- 
tody of the Nnrc to the respective commands from 
which they were received. 

As the Swedish proposal regarding the abso- 
lute duty of the Nnrc to declare the relief from 
the POW status to civilian status of such remain- 
ing prisoners on January 22 was rejected by a 
majority of Nnrc, and as there appears to be no 
possibility of reaching agreement within the Nnrc 
on the final disposition of the prisoners of war, 
the Swedish member thought it reasonable that 
the prisoners should be restored to the former de- 
taining sides. 

The Swedish member objected, however, to the 
motivations contained in the said letters on the 
grounds that they gave the impression of being 
the unanimous view of Nnrc, whereas in almost 
all cases they sn, gene in fact, the opinion of 
the chairman on Y, or of a majority of the Com- 
mission, composed one way or another. 


GENERAL HULL’S LETTER OF JANUARY 16 


I have read your letter of 14 January in which 
you propose to oe the United Nations Com- 
i to accept the restoration of custody, be- 
ginning at 0900 hours, 20 January, of those 
prisoners of war given over to the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission by this command. 

In my communication to you of 6 January, the 
position of the United Nations Command was 
stated clearly. That position has not and will 
not be changed, since it is founded on both the 
spirit and the letter of the terms of reference 
which embody the factors of humanity and justice 
for the prisoners themselves and the recognition 
of their inalienable right of freedom of choice. 

It is recognized that Communist ero ee 
made it impossible for the Neutral Nations Repa- 
triation Commission fully to accomplish its mis- 
sion under its agreed terms of reference. The 
United Nations Command in faith turned 
over the prisoners of war in its custody to the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, with 
confidence that each prisoner would be given full 
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opportunity to hear explanations and to make 
freely and without coercion his own choice as to 
his future. The United Nations Command made 
an earnest effort to explain their rights to repa- 
triation to the prisoners it turned over to custody 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 
The United Nations Command also sought to assist 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in 
conducting explanations to prisoners of war for- 
merly detained by the United Nations Command. 
Failure to complete explanations to more than a 
minority of prisoners of war formerly detained 
by the United Nations Command can only be 
attributed to the stubborn refusal of the Korean 
People’s Army and Chinese People’s Volunteers to 
continue explanations except under conditions of 
their own choosing, which conditions required the 
use of physical force against the prisoners of war. 
Such use of force is contrary to the terms of refer- 
ence, the Geneva Convention and the universally 
accepted concepts of human decency and rights. 
The United Nations Command supports and com- 
mends the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion and the Custodian Force, Indian, in their 
refusal to use force illegally against prisoners 
of war. 

The United Nations side has made every effort 
to convene the political conference recommended 
in Paragraph 60, Armistice Agreement, and ref- 
erenced in Paragraph 11, Terms of Reference, 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, which 
was to consider within the specified period of 
thirty days the disposition of prisoners of war. 
These efforts have been thwarted by the other 
side. However, as I made clear in my letter of 
6 January, the plain intent of Paragraph 11 of 
the Terms of Reference is to prevent either party 
to the agreement from frustrating the basic pur- 
pose of avoiding indefinite captivity for the 
prisoners. 

For the United Nations Command now to agree 
to further and indefinitely prolonged captivity 
of these prisoners of war would negate the very 
principle of human rights for which so many men 
of this command have fought and died. Such 
unjust and unworthy action is intolerable to an 
free people, and is obviously unthinkable. The 
United Nations Command agreed to the Terms 
of Reference for the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission only because they included a prohi- 
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bition against enforced repatriation, and made 
clear provisions for the final release of prisoners 
of war to civilian status 120 days after being 
placed in the custody of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission. 

I reiterate the unalterable conviction of the 
United Nations Command that the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission has a solemn obli- 
gation to fulfill its responsibilities and release to 
civilian status at 23 January all prisoners of war 
who have refused repatriation. Failure of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission to ful- 
fill this obligation would be a deliberate avoidance 
of an important element of the Terms of Reference 
and the United Nations Command could not con- 
cur in an action constituting default by the Neu- 
tral Nations Repatriation Commission. 

The United Nations Command cannot accept 
custody of these prisoners of war in accordance 
with the terms of your proposal. However, in 
view of your meek intention to release unilat- 
erally the prisoners of war starting 20 January, 
the United Nations Command must necessarily be 

repared to arrange for their accommodation and 
Savisleion. In processing these personnel, after 
they leave the demilitarized zone, it must be clearly 
understood that we do so out of regard for hu- 
manitarian consideration and in order to insure 
the prisoners the fullest possible continued enjoy- 
ment of the benefits the agreement was designed 
to assure to them. The United Nations Com- 
mand, in accordance with the agreement on pris- 
oners of war, will honor its obligation to treat 
them as fully entitled to their freedom as civilians 
on 23 January. You are already aware of the 
detailed plans for —s which have been 
made by the United Nations Command. The re- 
turn to the United Nations Command of personnel 
prior to 230001 January can only be regarded as 
a failure by the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission fully to discharge its duties, but this 
failure will in no way, it must be emphasized, 
affect the right of prisoners of war to become 
civilians at that time regardless of their physical 
location. 

Accordingly, I have instructed the Command- 
ing General, Bighth United States — to ad- 
just his present plans to permit handling and 

rocessing of personnel beginning 20 January. 
He will, as a matter of priority, make the neces- 
sary arrangements with you. 
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The Growing Structure of International 


by H. H. Kelly and W. G. Eliot, 3d 


In the expanding field of international travel, 
there is rising a structure of formal agreements 
among nations which is rapidly making it easier 
for motorists to travel in foreign countries. And 
motoring, of course, is one of the best ways to 
travel. 

These agreements are designed to open wide the 
highways of the free world to bona fide tourists 
in automobiles, by such essential means as recipro- 
cal recognition of drivers’ licenses and registration 
plates, standard rules for safe driving, minimum 
equipment ye mms uniform road signs, and 
facilitation of passage through customs. Eventu- 
ally they should make it almost as easy for a U.S. 
motorist to drive a car in Europe or other parts of 
the world as to take a long trip in his own country. 

At the base of the structure of international 
agreements is the Convention on Road Traffic. 
This treaty was drawn up at a United Nations 
conference at Geneva in 1949, came into force in 
1952, and has been ratified to date by the follow- 
ing: United States, France, Czechoslovakia,’ 
Monaco, Sweden, Greece, Union of South Africa, 
Philippines, Netherlands, Cuba, Luxembourg, 
Italy, the Vatican City, and Syria. Further rati- 
fication by most of the countries of the world 
appears to be only a — of time, and the 
treaty is already looked upon as the key instru- 
ment in the field of international motor traffic. 

The Geneva Conference in 1949 recognized that 
there were certain specific problems which would 
require further study and elaboration, among 
them: 1) the definition of proper qualifications of 
drivers, 2) the possible development of a truly 
worldwide code of road signs and signals, and 3) 


* For an article on “United Nations Conference on Road 
ee Transport,” see BULLETIN of Dec. 12, 1949, 
p. a. 

* Czechoslovakia, which ratified the convention in 1950, 
is the only member of the Soviet bloc to have taken such 
action. It is not anticipated that any motorists from that 
country will make application for travel in the United 
States or that any United States motorists will desire to 
travel in Czechoslovakia under existing conditions. Pass- 
port and visa controls are not affected by the Convention 
on Road Traffic. 
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Motor Traffic Agreements 


the spelling out of provisions for facilitating clear- 
ance of tourist automobiles through customs. 
Much work has been done on all of these under the 
aegis of the United Nations, and the member gov- 
ernments are now considering proposals for formal 
agreements in these fields. The U.S. Government, 
with the active assistance of State officials and 
— associations among other interested 
groups, has played an active part in the three proj- 
ects mentioned above. 


Qualifications of Drivers 


The 1949 Convention on Road Traffic provides 
for the international recognition of driving li- 
censes issued by any Contracting State to persons 
over 18 years of age who have given proof of their 
competence to drive. It does not, however, define 
“proof of competence.” In view of the known wide 
differences in licensing requirements, the United 
Nations in 1952 named a small international com- 
mittee of experts, representing the six principal 
regions of the world, to study the matter and to 
recommend uniform international standards, with 
particular reference to “proof of competence.” 

This committee, which elected as its chairman 
Rudolph F. King, Registrar of Motor Vehicles for 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, submitted a 
lengthy report which was accepted by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council on April 15, 
1953. The Council’s resolution on this subject pro- 
posed an amendment to annex 8 of the 1949 con- 
vention to provide that the requirement of “proof 
of competence” shall have been met if the driver’s 
permit was issued after a satisfactory examination 
of his ability to drive safely, his knowledge of traf- 
fic laws and regulations, and his physical and men- 
tal fitness. The details of this examination are left 
to the discretion of the individual nation, but help- 
ful recommendations are contained in the full re- 
port of the committee of experts. Other provisions 
of the amendment deal with permits antedating the 
convention of 1949, learners’ permits, and permits 
issued to disabled persons. 

Noteworthy advantages and few drawbacks can 
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be foreseen in the acceptance of the amendment by 
the United States and other countries. Most im- 
portant to us would be the assurance that foreign 
visitors driving on our highways have met reason- 
able standards of capability and proficiency. We 
are already, by the 1949 convention, committed to 
the recognition of foreign driving permits; the 
amendment would only require that our foreign 
visitors be generally as well qualified as our own 
drivers. 

Most of our own drivers, even under the 
strengthened international requirements, would 
continue to enjoy foreign driving privileges. With 
few exceptions, the licensing procedures in all our 
States substantially meet the requirements for 
“proof of competence” as defined in the amend- 
ment. Most of our States follow standards recom- 
mended by the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators and grant permits only 
after tests of driving ability, knowledge of traffic 
laws, and eyesight. The applicant also must make 
a formal certification that he is not suffering from 
certain specified physical or mental disabilities. A 
driver licensed in a substandard State, however, if 
he wished to drive in a foreign country, would have 
to obtain another license in a State where adequate 
examinations are given. 

Some difficulty might be experienced, at least 
initially, if local enforcement officials failed to 
accept the validity of foreign licenses that would 
have to be recognized under the amended con- 
vention. This could be minimized by the sys- 
tematic circulation of a list of the countries in 
which “proof of competence” must be demon- 
strated. 

The amendment, of itself, would require no new 
legislation or change of administrative procedure 
in any State. A State that does not have ade- 
quate licensing standards, however, would be 
under pressure for improvement for the benefit of 
its citizens who wish to travel abroad. Any such 
improvement, indeed, would require only the ac- 
ceptance of standards already well established in 
this country. 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations the 
Department of State, in January 1954, replied 
to the U.N. Secretary-General in the following 
terms: 


1. The United States Government regards with satis- 
faction the recommendations of the United Nations with 
reference to the qualifications of motor vehicle drivers 
in international traffic. The United States, since 1952, 
has been a party to the Convention on Road Traffic of 
1949, to which the present recommendations constitute 
only an amendment defining “proof of competence”. 

2. The amendment will provide a more definite safe- 
guard against unqualified drivers in international traf- 
fic, and so will be of mutual benefit to all parties to the 
Convention. 

3. The Executive Branch of the United States Govern- 
ment will accordingly submit to the Senate of the United 
States, for its advice and consent to ratification, the pro- 
posed amendment to Annex 8 of the Convention on Road 
Traffic of 1949. If the Senate gives such advice and 


consent, the United States Government will accept the 
proposed amendment. 

4. When the amendment comes into force, the United 
Nations should arrange for the preparation and circu- 
lation to the member nations of information as to the 
nations and political subdivisions whose domestic re- 
quirements for driver licensing meet satisfactorily the 
international requirements, to be periodically revised and 
brought up to date. 

5. When the amendment comes into force the United 
States Government will advise the appropriate authori- 
ties of the various states of the Union concerning the 
provisions of the amendment, and will transmit to them 
periodically current information as to the foreign drivers’ 
permits that are to be recognized as valid in this country. 


The second proposed agreement relating to inter- 
national motor travel deals with a worldwide uni- 
form system of road signs, signals, and markings. 
The advantages of such uniformity as a conveni- 
ence to the tourist and as an aid to greater safety 
are obvious. 

A Protocol on Road Signs and Signals, prescrib- 
ing a uniform system for such traffic control de- 
vices, was approved by the 1949 Conference on 
Road and Motor Transport as a part of the 1949 
convention. The United States was not able to 
sign or ratify this protocol, since it was based 
wholly on European practices and was quite in- 
consistent with the existing American standards. 

On the recommendation of the Conference, the 
United Nations in 1950 appointed a special group 
of six experts, including, as its North American 
representative, the late H. E. Hilts, Deputy Com- 
missioner of the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, to study the problem of possible further 
unification. This group, after full consideration 
of existing systems and extensive research into the 
visibility, legibility, and intelligibility of various 
combinations of sign shapes, colors, and symboliza- 
tion, submitted in 1952 its recommendations for in- 
corporating in a single standard what appeared to 
be the best elements of existing practices. 

The United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, by resolution of April 15, 1953, decided to sub- 
stitute the new proposals for the 1949 protocol and 
authorized the Secretary-General to consult with 
the various nations as to whether the new protocol 
should be opened for signature and ratification. 

In response to an inquiry from the Secretary- 
General, the Department of State, in November 
1953, replied in terms which sum up briefly the 
potential value of the proposed agreement in many 
parts of the world, while indicating, at the same 
time, the reasons why this country cannot accept it: 


1. The United States Government regards with satis- 
faction the work performed to date by the United Nations 
in preparing the Protocol on a Uniform System of Road 
Signs and Signals for worldwide application. The report 
of the United Nations group of experts, in which an officer 
of this government participated as the regional repre- 
sentative for North America, is an excellent one. The 
Protocol represents a fair compromise among the various 
systems of signs and. signals now in use, and incorporates 
many features of current American practice. The report 
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may be said to have accomplished already its primary 
objective in establishing a desirable basis for worldwide 
uniformity. Whether or not the Protocol is signed and 
ratified by all nations as a binding international agree- 
ment, its value will be recognized as a guide to national 
practices. 

2. The United States approves in principle the proposed 
“Draft Protocol on a Uniform System of Road Signs and 
Signals” but is unable to sign and ratify for the following 
reasons : 


(a) All of the road signs and signals in this country 
are installed by the various political subdivisions—states, 
counties, municipalities, ete. Since a substantial measure 
of uniformity has been achieved through voluntary ad- 
herence to the American Standard “Manual on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices” and through the administrative 
authority of the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
in the Department of Commerce, it does not appear de- 
sirable at present to endeavor to impose by law or treaty 
a single national system. 

(b) Changes in the American standard manual above 
referred to are under consideration from time to time. 
There is need in the United States for a certain flexibility 
in specifications, which would be impaired by adherence 
now to an international code. 


3. The above observations are based on the special 
situation existing in the United States, where road mile- 
age, vehicle usage, sign and signal installations, and the 
legal authority of the individual states present a large 
and complicated problem. The observations would not 
appear to apply to many other nations, in which the 
United Nations proposals could doubtless be adopted 
promptly and with relatively little difficulty, for example, 
those in which road-signing is still in an early state of 
development or those which have centralized national 
authority in such matters. 

4. The following answers are submitted to certain spe- 
cific questions posed by the Secretary General of the 
United Nations: 


(a) The United States has no technical observations 
to make on the specific contents of the “Draft Protocol 
on a Uniform System of Road Signs and Signals,” which 
appear highly satisfactory for adoption in numerous coun- 
tries. The United States hopes that the Protocol will be 
so adopted, that the matter will be kept under review 
by the Economie and Social Council and its Transport 
and Communications Commission, and that the Secretary 
General will report periodically on the status of adoption 
of the Protocol or of the acceptance of its provisions by 
other means. 

(b) The United States defers to the judgment of other 
governments as to an appropriate date for the opening 
of the Protocol for signature. 

(c) The United States is unable to sign or ratify the 
Protocol at present, but the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government will maintain contact with state 
and local authorities with a view to the eventual adoption 
by them, to as large an extent as possible, of the uniform 
standards set forth in the Protocol. 


The Question of States’ Rights 


With regard to the two proposals discussed 
above, there may appear to be some inconsistency 
in the positions taken by the U.S. Government. 
In the one case, the new international agreement 
would recognize foreign drivers’ licenses without 
any action being taken by the States individually. 
In the other case, the States will continue in their 
freedom to use road signs and signals of their own 
choosing. 

Actually there is no real conflict in principle. 
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Both proposals lie in the field of interstate and 
foreign commerce, control of which has always 
been reserved to the Federal Government, subject 
to the action of Congress. Recognition of foreign- 
driver permits by international treaty has im- 
portant practical advantages. Aside from the 
administrative difficulties that would be involved, 
the Constitution does not permit individual States 
to enter into reciprocal agreements with foreign 
countries. In any event, the United States, by 
ratifying the Convention on Road Traffic of 1949 
and the Convention on the Regulation of Inter- 
American Automotive Traffic of 1943, has already 
accepted recognition of foreign-driver permits as 
national policy. The standardization of road 
signs and signals, on the other hand, is not con- 
sidered practical because the benefits of decentral- 
ized administration still seem to outweigh the pos- 
sible advantages of a more complete uniformity, 
even on an international basis. 


Customs Formalities on Automobiles and Tourism 


A third project which stems in part from the 
basic work performed on the 1949 Gensentian on 
Road Traffic relates to customs formalities for the 
temporary importation of private vehicles and for 
tourism. Its purpose is to standardize and sim- 
i the requirements to which tourists’ automo- 

iles and tourists’ effects in general are subject 
when crossing international boundaries. 

In June 1949 the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (Ece) completed a draft cus- 
toms convention covering both automobiles and 
general touring in a single document. In Sep- 
tember of that year the world Conference on Road 
and Motor Transport at Geneva gave attention to 
the special problem of customs formalities for 
private automobiles and wrote into article 3 of 
the Convention on Road Traffic brief provisions 





*In the developing of these positions, the following 
agencies and organizations, which were consulted and 
given complete documentation, approved the statements to 
the U.N. Secretary-General essentially as quoted above 
or, in a few instances, with respect to one or the other of 
the proposals, stated that they were not qualified to express 
a judgment: Department of Commerce, Department of 
Defense, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of Justice, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
American Association of State Highway Officials, Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, American Automobile Tour- 
ing Alliance, American Municipal Association, American 
Road Builders Association, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers, International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national Road Federation, Joint Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices, National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies, National Association 
of Independent Insurers, National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances, National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, National Highway 
Users Conference, National Safety Council, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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encouraging the simplification of customs require- 
ments and er oewny | the validity of the customs 
bond or pass (carnet de passages en douane) issued 
by authorized motoring associations. It became 
apparent at the conference that much more com- 
prehensive provisions would be necessary eventu- 
ally and that automobiles and tourists’ personal 
effects represented two separate problems. So the 
lines were laid for the task which is now nearing 
completion. 

In 1952, acting upon resolutions adopted by 
the Transport and Communications Commission 
and the Economic and Social Council, the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations circulated to 
all member governments for comment the Ecr 
draft convention and other material. Replies in- 
dicated the desirability of having two separate 
conventions, and the Economic and Social Council 
(on the recommendation of the Transport and 
Communications Commission) adopted on April 
15, 1953, a resolution instructing the Secretary- 
General to convene a conference of governments 
in 1954. In November the United Nations gave 
notice that the conference will be held at New 
York City beginning May 11, 1954. 

The United States position for the conference 
is now being prepared at Washington, on the basis 
of comprehensive documentation assembled by the 
United Nations Secretariat. The principal Fed- 
eral agencies concerned are the Departments of 
State, Treasury, and Commerce, but the advice 
of other units of government will be obtained 


through the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Foreign Travel. Close liaison is also being main- 
tained with private groups, notably motoring and 
touring associations. 

A fact that already has emerged from the study 
of the documents is that the United States is one 
of the most liberal countries in the world in its 
treatment of international travelers. For the 
foreign visitor entering the United States there 
are, in the usual case, no formalities of any kind, 
other than an oral declaration, for the temporary 
entry of his automobile or personal effects. For 
the U.S. resident returning from abroad the ex- 
emption of up to $500 for free entry of purchases 
is unequaled in other countries. 

If successful solutions are found at the New 
York conference next May, the resulting agree- 
ments among nations of the free world may be 
expected to contribute greatly to the facilitation 
of international travel, which in many of them is 
an increasingly important economic and social 
factor. For the individual motorist or tourist, 
whose name is legion, advantages of the simplifi- 
cation of the dreaded “clearance through customs” 
are manifest. 


© The authors: Mr. Kelly is in charge of inland 
transport matters for the Office of Transport and 
Communications Policy, Department of State. 
Mr. Eliot is head of the traffic safety and motor 
vehicle regulations unit in the Highway Trans- 
port Research Branch, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce. 





Earnings on U.S. Investments 
Overseas During 1952 


Earnings on U.S. investments abroad amounted 
to $2.7 billion in 1952, the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Commerce announced 
on December 23. According to a recently com- 
pleted analysis published in the December Survey 
fn Business, the 1952 total was slightly 
above 1951 and nearly 50 percent larger than the 
average of the 6 earlier postwar years. 

Earnings of foreign investments are the sum of 
the U.S. share of earnings of U.S.-controlled di- 
rect investment companies (whether remitted to 
this country or held abroad as undistributed sub- 
sidiary earnings), receipts from foreign portfolio 
securities owned by United States investors, and 
receipts by the U.S. Government on credits ex- 
tended abroad. 

- Expansion in earnings reflects the greatly en- 
larged American investment abroad. This invest- 
ment aided foreign-economic development and 
contributed in substantial measure to meeting the 
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high postwar world demands for raw materials 
and enlarged foreign requirements for the broad 
range of products turned out in increasing quan- 
tity by American-owned enterprises abroad. New 
postwar capital investment by these enterprises 
through 1952 aggregated over $8 billion, of which 
about half represented reinvested foreign earn- 
ings, the Survey article states. 

arnings of about $2.3 billion on direct invest- 
ments abroad comprised 85 percent of the 1952 
total. While this represented a slightly higher 
amount than in 1951, the earnings remitted to the 
United States declined for the first time in the 
postwar period. In 1949, there was a drop in 
earnings associated with the business adjustment 
in the United States and elsewhere, and the ac- 
companying reductions in some important world 
prices, but income remittances were maintained by 
cutting down on undistributed earnings. Last 
year, however, total profits were higher, but there 
was a decline in remittances as earnings retained 
abroad were the largest for any year. In ge 
this reflected some impediments to the transfer o 
earnings by reason of exchange controls, but the 
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remainder was held to finance expansion programs 
or for other corporate purposes. 

Retained earnings in 1952 amounted to $875 mil- 
lion, and dividends and branch profits remitted to 
the United States to about $1.4 billion. These earn- 
ings were after payment of foreign income taxes 
which in 1950 amounted to 30 percent of before-tax 
earnings. The tax rate has been higher in subse- 
quent years, though a more recent percentage fig- 
ure is not available. Thus, these foreign direct in- 
vestment companies have paid well over $800 
million per year in the past 3 years to foreign gov- 
ernments in the form of direct income taxes. Their 
actual contribution to foreign government tax re- 
ceipts is, of course, larger not only because of in- 
direct taxes but by reason of the general lift which 
their operations give to the national income and 
hence the tax base of countries in which they 
operate. 











U.S. Equity in Earnings of Direct Private For- 
eign Investments, by Area and Industry, 1951 
and 1952 

(million of dollars) 
Latin Other 
Total Canada Amer- | Western Coun- 

Total: 
1951___.._| 2, 236 420 888 302 627 
ae 2, 280 419 888 305 667 

Petroleum: 
es 896 3 409 49 436 
1963.......| 1, G1 12 438 79 483 

Manufactur- 

- ing: 
|. Sade 696 268 170 194 65 
1008... 643 257 156 169 61 
Mining and 
smelting: 
_, Soe 220 68 104 4 44 
1952_._.-. 209 54 96 5 53 
Other indus- 
tries: 
, . Sao 424 81 206 54 83 
1Gg8.....- 416 97 197 53 69 


























The Office of Business Economics analysis 
throws interesting light on the extent to which 
these direct investment companies operating 
abroad supply the needs of the U.S. market. They 
provided one-fifth of total U.S. imports in 1952 
according to a detailed study of 19 commodities of 
major importance in the U.S. economy. Some of 
the commodities—such as petroleum, copper, 
nickel, and aluminum (including bauxite)—are 
obtained almost entirely from foreign enterprises 
in which Americans are the principal investors. 
For others like crude rubber and iron ore, a smaller 
share comes from U.S.-controlled companies. In 
the case of iron ore, however, the supply from U.S.- 
developed sources abroad through new investments 
currently being made will be greatly expanded, 
and this will also be true of such commodities as 
manganese and titanium. 
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Sales by these direct-investment enterprises in 
the U.S. market yield more dollars than are cur- 
rently required for the remittance of earnings to 
the United States and account for about one-third 
of their total earnings. Furthermore, the enter- 
prises established abroad since the war have be- 
come major sources of supply for various products 
which formerly had to be purchased for dollars 
in the United States. 

Income received on U.S. portfolio investments 
abroad, i.e., holdings of foreign securities, claims, 
or miscellaneous assets not connected with forei 
affiliated companies, was nearly $200 million in 
1952. Income from this source was small relative 
to the income from direct investments, which indi- 
cates the major shift in the character of our invest- 
ments abroad over the past quarter century. In 
the 1920’s, when portfolio lending predominated, 
portfolio earnings represented over 40 percent of 
total earnings, as against less than 10 percent 
today. 

Interest payments by foreign countries on cred- 
its extended by the U.S. Government were about 
$200 million in 1952, and further payments on 
schedule would bring an increase in 1954. About 
80 percent of the interest is paid by countries in 
Western Europe, mainly the United Kingdom and 
France. 

Partial data available for 1953 indicate little 
overall change in earnings on direct investments, 
although there are some differences among indus- 
tries. Prices of many mineral and agricultural 
commodities produced abroad by the U.S.-con- 
trolled enterprises were lower in 1953, but there 
was no major change in petroleum production or 
prices. The petroleum companies account for 
about two-fifths of direct investment earnings. 
Industrial activity in many foreign countries in- 
creased late in 1952 and continued to rise in 1953, 
so that manufacturing earnings are expected to be 
higher this year than in 1952. 


FOA Country Directors in 
Latin America Meet 


Directors of U.S. Operations Missions in 19 
Latin American countries began a five-day con- 
ference in Lima on January 14 to report progress 
on current programs and to make plans for the 
coming year. 

The United States has been carrying on tech- 
nical-cooperation programs in the 19 countries 
since 1942 and currently has available $22 million 
to finance projects which are carried out on a joint 
basis with the Latin American Republics. The 

rojects in the fields of agriculture, education, 
i th, public administration, natural resources, 
and transportation are designed to increase the 
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standard of living in the various countries through 
teaching local technicians to carry on the work 
in the various fields of activities. Contributions 
of the local governments to the joint programs 
average more than three times that of the United 
States. 

Harold E. Stassen, Director of Foreign Op- 
erations, and other key Foa officials directly con- 
cerned with Latin American operations attended 
the regional meeting. Similar conferences have 
previously been held with the Foa country di- 
rectors in Western Europe and the Near East. A 
Far East meeting is planned for Manila in Feb- 
ruary. 

The on-the-spot regional meetings have been 
arranged by Foa as part of its program to decen- 
tralize operations and delegate authority to the 
field personnel. Through these meetings, Wash- 
ington officials are able to get firsthand reports on 
the progress of the programs and advise field 
personnel of current operating policies. 

U.S. Operations Missions to the following 
countries were represented at the meeting: Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
or Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. 


Expansion of Cuban 
Nickel Production 


More nickel for American defense was assured 
with an announcement on January 12 by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration that it will go for- 
ward with an expansion of the Government-owned 
nickel plant at Nicaro, Cuba, and contribute 
financial assistance to promising research in new 
nickel metallurgy. 

The new program was announced by Edmund 
F. Mansure, Administrator of General Services, 
upon notification that the Office of Defense 

obilization had certified that the Nicaro ex- 
pansion and nickel research are “essential to na- 
tional defense.” 

Mr. Mansure also announced that the Opm 
certification has made available $43 million to en- 
large Nicaro’s capacity by 75 percent and has ear- 
marked $1 million as a Beate sey 

“In its conception and design,” Mr. Mansure 
stated, “the new program will lay a foundation for 
extending the production of nickel for an indefinite 
period of time. In this important respect, it 
differs from some earlier expansion programs 
which contracted for the delivery of definite 
quantities of nickel over varying terms of years. 

“The size and scope, moreover, reflect the fact 
that nickel remains a vital commodity in short 
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ey. Therefore, we face the challenge of 
building our sources of production to the level at 
which supplies will equal the combined military, 
stockpile, and civilian requirements.” 

Mr. Mansure pointed out that the program en- 
visions the commercial utilization of the mineral 
resources of eastern Cuba. 

“This is a goal,” he went on, “in which the 
United States and Cuba have been in full accord, 
not only to develop a reliable source of vital de- 
fense metals, but also to broaden and strengthen 
the economic base in both countries. 

“In rehabilitating and operating Nicaro, Gsa 
has had earnest, abiding cooperation in Cuba— 
by the National Government, by private industry, 
and by labor. For this reason we are confident 
that the Nicaro expansion will be advanced 
smoothly and quickly to its rewarding goal.” 

Now in operation, the Nicaro plant 1s currently 
producing nickel at a rate a Ng 28 million 
pounds a year. The certified plan calls for an ex- 
pansion of 75 percent in capacity. Preliminary 
engineering studies have already been undertaken 
for the new structures and equipment which will 
be required to carry the development from plan- 
ning to production. 

Built early in World War ITI, Nicaro was shut 
down in 1947 and later transferred to the National 
Industrial Reserve in Gsa. Its rehabilitation was 
undertaken in 1951, and the production was re- 
newed in January 1952, a year later. Full opera- 
tion was reached in July 1952 and has been sus- 
tained ever since. The plant is operated under 
a management contract by the Nickel Processing 
Corporation jointly owned by a Cuban corpora- 
tion, Fomento de Minerales, and the American 
firm National Lead Company. 

Mr. Mansure pointed out that completion of 
the expansion should make available at Nicaro 
a highly desirable nickel-producing plant for 
American industry. 

“Full conversion of the Nicaro enterprise to 
private management, private operation, and pri- 
vate ownership continues to be a foremost goal 
toward which we are advancing the project,” 
Mr. Mansure added. 

The research fund allotment recognizes that 
world conditions, reflecting in part increased de- 
mand for nickel and in part inroads on reserves 
previously in use, have brought nickel metallurgy 
to an experimental-crossroads. 

Various new processes, some with their variants, 
are being advanced and tested in many parts of 
the Western Hemisphere in an intensive search 
for economical methods of exploiting ores which 
have refused to respond to traditional nickel 
metallurgy. In view of the likelihood that one or 
more of the processes may unlock the development 
of valuable, latent reserves in Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, United States, and Venezuela, Gsa will em- 
ploy the research funds to help carry forward 
constructive experimentation. 
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British Token Import Plan 
To Be Extended 


The British Token Import Plan will be ex- 
tended through 1954, but new procedures and reg- 
ulations will be established for operation of the 
Plan, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, announced on Decem- 
ber 30. The new procedures are now being 
worked out with the British Board of Trade, Bro 
said. 

The British Token Import Plan, established 
with the United States in 1946, enables eligible 
U.S. manufacturers or their agents to export to 
the United Kingdom token shipments of specified 
commodities whose importation from dollar 
sources is generally prohibited by the British 
Government. 

Details of the new procedures for 1954 opera- 
tions are expected to be reported within a few 
weeks, Bro said. At that time Bro will also 
notify past participants in the Plan. Every effort 
will then be made to expedite distribution of the 
revised application forms and processing of 
applications. 


Export-Import Bank | 
Credit to Ecuador 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington on 
January 8 announced a credit of $2,500,000 to the 
Republic of Ecuador to assist in financing the 
cost of improving and expanding the airport facil- 
ities of the cities of Quito and Guayaquil. The 
total cost of improvements desired by Ecuador 
for the two airports is estimated at more than 
$4,800,000. The cost of the airports in excess of 
the credit to be extended by the ne is to be pro- 
vided by Ecuador. 

With the technical assistance and advice of the 
U.S. Civil Aeronautics Administration, Ecuador 
has prepared preliminary plans and specifica- 
tions, conforming to Caa standards, for those 
parts of the projects which will be undertaken 
under the credit. The utilization of the bank’s 
credit will be confined to such phases of the proj- 
ects as runways, taxiways, aircraft parking 
aprons, vehicle parking areas, and a new light- 
ing system for the Guayaquil airport. Ecuador 
has agreed to provide funds necessary for the con- 
struction of terminal buildings and for other 
improvements which may be undertaken in the 
future. 

Terms of financing include the provision that 
engineering and construction are to be performed 
by U.S. engineering and contracting firms accept- 
able to the bank. The loan will bear interest at 
the rate of 434 percent per annum and will be 
repaid over a period of approximately 15 years 
beginning January 1, 1957. 
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The need for the improvement and moderniza- 
tion of the Quito and Guayaquil airports has lon 
been recognized. Because of the mountainous an 
irregular topography of Ecuador, air travel is the 
most rapid and economical type of transportation 
available to unite various isolated sections of that 
country and to provide for the needs of both in- 
ternal and international commerce. At the pres- 
ent time, the runways at both Quito and Guaya- 

uil are telow Caa standards. The facilities at 
Quito are now inadequate for the larger type 
4-motor planes being used in international air 
transportation. The proposed improvements 
will result in opening this, the capital city, to in- 
ternational flights of all types. The Guayaquil 
runway will not only be extended but will be re- 
oriented and rebuilt to provide adequate drainage 
to overcome a swampy condition now existing at 
the airport. Runways at both airports will be 
emer with asphaltic concrete or similar type 

exible pavement. 


Entry Into Force of Estate-Tax 
Convention With Australia 


Press release 5 dated January 7 


According to information received by the De- 
partment of State from the American Embassy at 
Canberra, the estate-tax convention with Australia, 
signed at Washington on May 14, 1953, was 
brought into force on January 7, 1954, by the ex- 
change at Canberra on that date of instruments of 
ratification. 

The convention for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on the estates of deceased persons is 
one of three tax conventions with Australia signed 
on May 14, 1953. The other two relate to income 
and gifts. All three were approved by the United 
States Senate on July 9, 1953, and ratified by the 
President on behalf of the United States on July 
23. The income-tax and gift-tax conventions were 
brought into force by the exchange of instruments 
of ratification on December 14, 1953. A press re- 
lease in regard to those two conventions was issued 
on December 22, 1953. 

The provisions of the estate-tax convention with 
P Perens follow, in general, the pattern of such 
conventions with a number of other countries. 
They are designed to eliminate double taxation in 
connection with the settlement in one country of 
estates in which nationals of the other country 
have interests. The conventions apply, so far as 
the United States is concerned, only to taxes im- 
posed by the national government and do not apply 
to the imposition of taxes by the several States, 
the District of Columbia, or the territories or pos- 
sessions of the United States. 





1 BuLweTin of June 8, 1953, p. 819. 
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Under its terms the estate-tax convention with 
Australia is effective only with respect to estates or 
inheritances in the case of persons dying on or after 
January 7, 1954. 


Tax Conventions With Greece 
Enter Into Force 


Press release 18 dated January 16 


On January 15, 1954, the President proclaimed 
the income-tax and estate-tax conventions between 
the United States and Greece. Those two conven- 
tions for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion, one relating to taxes 
on income and the other relating to taxes on the 
estates of deceased persons, were signed at Wash- 
— on February 20, 1950. 

hey were approved by the U.S. Senate on 
September 17, 1951, subject in the case of the 
income-tax convention to an understanding and 
in the case of the estate-tax convention to a reser- 
vation relating to the application of certain pro- 
visions involving assistance in connection with 
the collection of taxes. 

After communicating the understanding and 
reservation to the Greek Government and receiving 
from that Government assurances concerning their 
acceptability, the President ratified the two con- 
ventions on behalf of the United States on Decem- 
ber 5, 1951, subject in the one case to the under- 
standing and in the other case to the reservation. 


According to the provisions of each of the con- 
ventions, the instruments of ratification were to 
be exchanged at Athens. Final arrangements for 
the exchange were made in December 1953, after 
the completion of necessary parliamentary proce- 
dures in Greece. 

The instruments of ratification with respect to 
both conventions were exchanged on December 30, 
1953, whereupon the conventions entered into force 
in accordance with their respective terms. The 
income-tax convention is effective as of January 1, 
1953. The estate-tax convention is effective be- 
ginning December 30, 1953, applicable solely to 
estates or inheritances in the case of persons dying 
on or after that date. 

The provisions of the conventions follow, in 
general, the pattern of tax conventions entered 
into by the United States with a number of other 
countries. The income-tax conventions are de- 
signed to remove an undesirable impediment to 
international trade and economic development by 
doing away as far as possible with double taxation 
on the same income. The estate-tax conventions 
are designed to eliminate double taxation in con- 
nection with the settlement in one country of 
estates in which nationals of the other country 
have interests. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the 
conventions apply only with respect to United 
States (that is, Federal) taxes. They do not apply 
to the imposition of taxes by the several States, 
the District of Columbia, or the territories or 
possessions of the United States. 


Administration of the British-U.S. Zone of Trieste During 1952 


Following is the text of a report by Maj. Gen. 
Sir John Winterton, 7 Sac Mh: of the British- 
US. Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste, for 
the period January 1-December 31, 1952. The 
report was transmitted to the U.N. Security 
Council on December 23, 1953, by the U.S. and 
British representatives to the United Nations. 


U.N. doc. 8/3156 
Dated December 23, 1953 


General Review 


This Report, my second and the twelfth of the 
series, deals with the administration of the 
British/United States Zone of the Free Territory 
of Trieste for the year 1952. 

Pursuant to the Memorandum of Understand- 
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ing which was signed in London on 9 May 1952, 
I appointed, during the latter half of the year, 
a number of senior Italian officials to the Allied 
Military Government who, under a Senior Di- 
rector of Administration, were responsible to me 
for much of the internal administration of the 
Zone. A copy of the London Memorandum of 
Understanding is attached at Appendix “A” to 
this Report.’ 

Administrative Elections were held in all Com- 
munes of the Zone in May 1952. In the Com- 
munes of Trieste and Muggia the “linked list” 
system was used, under which the party or group 
of “linked” parties polling the greatest number 


For text, see BULLETIN of May 19, 1952, p. 779. 
* The appendixes are not printed here. 
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of votes secured two thirds of the seats; in the 
remaining four Communes a form of propor- 
tional representation was retained. The results 
showed that in the Commune of Trieste, where 
approximately 90 per cent of the total population 
of the Zone is concentrated, the Christian Demo- 
crats remained the largest single party: together 
with the other three “centre” parties they com- 
mand a majority on the Coaneil, 

I am again pleased to report that in general the 
economic recovery of the Zone continued, and that 
a further increase was registered in industrial 
production. 

Owing to the completion of the ship-building 
programme laid down in 1950, the total tonnage 
of new shipping constructed during the year was 
slightly lower than that of 1951. A new pro- 
gramme has, however, been drawn up whith 
should ensure full employment in the Zone’s yards 
during 1953/54. 

Owing principals to increased competition 
from the German North Sea Ports, commercial 
traffic through the Port of Trieste showed a slight 
decline. This situation was carefully watched 
and measures were studied in concert with other 
interested railway administrations with a view 
to preventing further deterioration. 

In pursuance of the policy outlined in my pre- 
vious reports, development of the Zaule Industrial 
Area continued to be encouraged by every means. 
In this area a total of twenty-six industrial plants 
were already operating, or in course of completion, 
an increase of ten over 1951. 

The employment situation showed little change. 
The number of registered employed decreased 
during the year by some 1,500, and the monthly 
average of registered unemployed remained 
around 19,000. 

On 30 June 1952, the M.S. A. Mission in Trieste 
was closed and the Zone was included in the sphere 
of the M. S. A. Mission to Italy. Lire counter- 

art funds from former E. R. P. aid continued to 
used for loans for ship-building and other in- 
dustries. Nearly all imports from the dollar area 
were paid for with “free” dollars made available 
by the Italian Government. 

The overall improvement in the financial situ- 
ation of the Zone continued in 1952, a further 
slight reduction being achieved in the budgetary 
deficit. I wish to acknowledge the fact that this 
was, as in previous years, met by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

A special effort was made to increase the rate of 
construction of popular housing for which the de- 
mand showed no signs of slackening. A total of 
2,000 million lire was allocated from the Zone’s 
budget and 1,133 apartments were completed or 
nearly completed during the course of the year. 
The maximum assistance possible was also given 
to private initiative in this sphere. 

Movement through the Zone’s Displaced Per- 


sons’ camps was on a much reduced scale, arrivals 
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totalling 2,018 and departures 2,416. The Camp 
population at the end of the year stood at 3,924. 
I am most grateful to the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration which, with 
already established Welfare Organizations, ren- 
dered valuable assistance. 


Section I—The Economic Situation 
1. DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 


At the end of June 1952, the Mutual Security 
Agency (Msa) Mission in Trieste was closed, and 
the Zone was included in the sphere of the Msa 
Mission to Italy. 

During the year a total of 910,052 dollars from 
the balance of allocations under the former Euro- 

an Recovery Programme were used, principally 

or the importation of bread grains from the 
United States. 

The Italian Government provided a total of 11.1 
million dollars, compared with approximately 7.5 
million dollars in 1951, for the purchase of a wide 
variety of necessary imports from the dollar area. 
The chief of these were crude mineral oil, bread 
grains, iron and steel, and non-ferrous metals. 

In June an agreement was reached with the 
Italian Government whereby the latter assumed 
the responsibility of supplying the Allied Military 
Government’s requirements of bread grains at a 
price that would ensure the continuation of the 
controlled price of bread and pasta in the Zone. 

Erp/Msa imports are shown at Appendix B, and 
—— with dollars provided by the Italian 

overnment at Appendix B1. 


2. COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living again rose slightly during the 
year. The index (1938=100) which at 
4,964 in January, rose to 5,148 in April, and after 
receding in the course of the summer to 5,000 had 
returned to the April figure at the end of the year. 
The monthly average was 5,055 as compared with 
4,892 in 1951. The index for clothing declined 
from 6,640 in January to 5,449 in December, thus 
reversing the trend recorded in the early months 
of 1951, when it was increasing in consequence of 
a general rise in world prices of raw materials. 
The cost of housing advanced from 766 to 970, re- 
flecting a further legal increase in rents. The cost 
of foodstuffs, utilities and miscellaneous items fol- 
lowed approximately the trend of the General 
Index. 

A table showing the average monthly expendi- 
ture in lire of the typical family on the various 
items that go to make up the cost of living index, 
and the variations of the index for the years 1938, 
1951 and 1952, is given at Appendix C. 


3. LOANS 


During 1952, the Allied Military Government 
granted Bore totalling 3,332 million lire to assist 
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local business, industry and public utilities. 
Rather more than half of these loans were financed 
from Erp Counterpart Funds, and the remainder 
through the Allied Military Government budget. 
The former included 1128 million lire for ship- 
building, 325 million lire for the 2nd and 3rd stages 
of the construction of a cotton mill, and 100 million 
lire for the construction of a paper works. 

The — loans from budgetary funds were: 
307 million lire to an electricity distributing com- 
pany, 300 million lire for the improvement and 
extension of the local telephone service and 210 
million lire to the General Wentenen Company. 
In addition, 850 million lire was loaned to private 
individuals from the Building Development Fund, 
230 million lire to building contractors, and 842 
million lire was invested in low-rent popular 
housing. 

The Small and Medium Loans Fund and the 
three loan funds established in cooperation with 
local banks, lent a total of 375 million lire to small 
businesses, artisans and cooperatives during the 
year. Approximately 250 million lire of this sum 
was advanced by the Allied Military Government. 


Section 11—Financial Situation 


The Zone’s finances continued to improve. 
The satisfactory position of the “ordinary” budget 
was achieved in spite of pay increases awarded 
to all statal employees in June 1952. These in- 
creases ranged from 5% to 45%, and were retro- 
active to 1 July 1951. “Extraordinary” expend- 
iture in the form of housing subsidies and loans 
to industry and public utilities continued at a 
high level. 

e final deficit for the first half year of 1952 
which was underwritten by the Italian Govern- 
ment amounted to 4,651 million lire. This was 
some 841 million lire less than originally esti- 
mated. The Italian Government’s contribution 
included 1,001 million lire as a special grant to 
the Trieste shipbuilding programme, and 4,292 
million lire representing the net difference be- 
tween revenue collected in the British-United 
States Zone on behalf of the Italian Republic and 
revenue collected in Italy on behalf of the Zone. 
The difference between the final deficit and the 
Italian Government’s contributions was repre- 
sented by increased revenues and economies in 
prior budgetary periods. 

The estimated deficit for the second half year 
of 1952 was 5,760 million lire, an increase of 500 
million lire over the comparable figure for 1951. 
In addition the Italian Treasury provided some 
712 million lire as a subsidy to shipbuilding. 

There was a further marked increase in sav- 
ings during the year. A table showing the posi- 
tion of deposits and current accounts with the 
banks and post office compared with 1951 is at 
Appendix D. 

The budget agreement for the second half of 
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1952 is shown at Appendix E, and that for the 
first half of 1953 at Appendix F. 


Section Ili—Industry 


1. GENERAL 


There was a further increase in industrial pro- 
duction in the Zone during 1953, the index (1939= 
100) rising from 113.7 in 1951 to 127.9 in 1952. 

This increase was shared generally among the 
Zone’s major industries, with the notable exception 
of the vegetable oil refineries which continued to 
experience difficulty in obtaining raw industries. 
Modernisation of the plants of the Itva Steel Mill, 
the Aquila Oil Refinery and the Trieste Jute Mill, 
was almost completed and their output rose ac- 
cordingly. 


2. ZAULE INDUSTRIAL AREA 


The process of broadening the base of the Zone’s 
economy, which is at present largely dependent on 
shipbuilding and on traffic through the Port, was 
continued. Progress was most conspicuous in the 
Zaule Industrial Area. The first public works 
programme, designed to prepare this area for the 
reception and development of new industries, was 
completed, and the second programme, comple- 
mentary to the first, wasstarted. During the year, 
394 million lire were made available by the Allied 
Military Government for the general development 
of the area, raising to 1,645 million lire, the total 
funds appropriated for this project since its in- 
ception. 

At the end of the year there were 26 industries 
already operating or in course of completion in 
the area, with a total capital investment of over 
13,000 million lire. Among those whose construc- 
tion was started during the year were the S. Giusto 
Cotton Mill and the Trieste Glass Works, while 
work continued on the Italeementi Cement Works, 
a match factory and a wool spinning mill. The 
construction of a further six plants is planned for 
the near future with a capital investment of about 
3,000 million lire. 


The shipbuilding industry experienced a suc- 
cessful year, although the total tonnage con- 
structed was lower than that of 1951. The only 
major vessel to be completed during 1952 was the 
25,000 ton passenger-cargo motor vessel “Augus- 
tus” which was delivered to the Italia Line in 
February. The fitting out of the passenger- 
cargo motor vessels “Victoria” and “Asia” each 
of 11,600 tons, for Lloyd Triestino, continued. 
The tanker “Andromena” of 12,300 tons, for 
A. G.I. P. Rome, was launched in August, and the 
keel of a 21,000 ton tanker for F.lli. d’Amico, 
Rome, was laid in September. The keels of a 
further 18 smaller vessels were laid, ten were 
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launched and nine delivered. Details of the com- 

lete programme for 1952 are shown at Appendix 
G, In addition 239 commissions for repairs and 
refitting were carried out. 

The year under review saw the virtual comple- 
tion of the shipbuilding programme laid down 
in 1950. Negotiations were therefore opened with 
the Italian Government with a view to ensuring 
a continuation of work for the Zone’s shipyards. 
The programme decided upon envisages the con- 
struction during 1953-1954 of two ships for Lloyd 
Triestino, the construction of up to 45,000 tons of 
large tankers or cargo vessels of over 10,000 tons, 
mg of up to 8,000 tons of smaller vessels of less 
than 2,000 tons. In addition, a tug is to be built 
for the Captain of the Port. 200 million lire 
has been set aside for ship repairs. 


Section 1V—Labour 


During 1952 the number of registered employed 
Pte. | from 90,575 in January to 89,058 in De- 
cember, a trend that was partly reflected in an 
increase in the number of registered unemployed 
from 18,852 to 19,185 over the same period. This 
movement was due chiefly to a decline in the num- 
ber of persons attending re-qualification courses 
and work-relief schemes. 

The total number of work permits issued to 
Italian citizens coming from outside the Zone was 
1,477 on 31 December 1952 compared with 1,785 
on 31 December 1951. The number of such per- 
mits issued to aliens showed a similar decrease. 
Most of these were for building operatives. 

A total of 182 strikes were called during the year 
involving 209,000 workers and the loss of 627,269 
working hours. 

It is estimated that wage adjustments obtained 
by about 75 per cent of the registered employed 
more than offset the slight rise in the cost of living. 
Workers in both industry and commerce benefitted 
from an increase in real wages of between 3 per 
cent and 8 per cent. 

The introduction of a new establishment for the 
Commune of Trieste, and the application to em- 
ployees of local bodies of pay increases alread 
granted to statal employees, were discussed wit. 
the Italian Government in June and agreed in 
principle. 

A sample survey of the labour force covering 
3,530 families in the Commune of Trieste and 284 
families in the smaller communes, was carried out 
during the week 8-15 March. Some results of 
this survey, — with figures obtained in 
March 1951, are shown at Appendix H. 


Section V—Public Works 


The budget for the Department of Public 
Works and Utilities for 1952 amounted to 5,286 
million lire. Housing was again the principle 
item, accounting for nearly 50 per cent of the 
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total. Other major items were: Work relief and 
re-qualification courses, 18 per cent; roads and 
sewers, 12 per cent; public buildings, including 
schools and hospitals, 8 per cent. A loan of 300 
million lire was granted to a power company in 
order to secure continuity of the supply of elec- 
tric power to the Commune of Trieste. 

Other important Public Works carried out 
during the year included the continuation of work 
on a secondary school and a reformatory, the ini- 
tiation of work on a new settlement for refugees, 
and the extensive repair and resurfacing of roads 
by hot bituminization. 

Details of the housing programme, showing the 
number of apartments constructed during 1952 
compared with previous years and the extent to 
which they were financed by the Allied Military 
Government are given at Appendix I. 


Section Vi—Foreign Trade 


Traffic through the Port of Trieste during 1952 
again showed an overall increase. A total of 6.9 
million tons was handled compared with 6.6 mil- 
lion tons in 1951, and 5.4 million tons in 1938. 
This increase was wholly accounted for by move- 
ment of goods by sea which rose by 340,000 tons 
compared with 1951, whereas movement by rail 
decreased by nearly 70,000 tons. 

Traffic was again most intense during the early 
ary of the year, with a decided falling off in the 

ast quarter. The lowest monthly figure recorded 
was 411,000 tons in December. Goods handled 
followed the same pattern as in recent years, the 
bulk being formed by Austrian timber for the 
Levant and crude mineral oils from Syria and 
Lebanon. Competition from the North Sea Ports, 
to which reference was made in my last report con- 
tinued, and was principally responsible for the 
decline in rail traffic. Of particular significance 
was the decision taken on the initiative of the Ger- 
man Railways at a Conference held in Linz in 
November, to terminate tariff agreements regulat- 
ing traffic to and from Austria. 

rade with Yugoslavia increased, monthly im- 
ports through the frontier clearing account 
amounting to an average of 78 million lire and 
exports to 47 million lire, an increase over 1951 of 
18 per cent and 19 per cent respectively. The 
principal items imported were livestock, timber 
and fish. Exports included machine tools, elec- 
trical equipment, fruits and rice. Imports from 
the Yugoslav Zone of the Free Territory, at a 
monthly average of 63 million lire, showed an 
increase of 31 per cent as compared with 1951, and 
exports at a monthly average of 52 million lire, an 
increase of 66 per cent. These figures exclude 
charges for the hospitalization of Yugoslav Zone 
patients in Trieste hospitals which amounted to 
approximately 15 million lire during the year. 
Except that wine featured as one of the principal 
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imports, goods traded were much the same as those 
traded with Yugoslavia. 

Foreign trade statistics are shown at Ap- 
pendix J. 


Section Vil—Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Fisheries 


Owing to bad weather which caused consider- 
able damage to crops and generally hampered 
field work, the year 1952 was a poor one for agri- 
culture. The crop harvest was 30 per cent below 
normal and livestock prices remained at a low 
level. In spite of a shortage of fodder, the inci- 
dence of disease among cattle was not, however, 
exceptional. The total value of agricultural pro- 
duction, including livestock, was estima at 
1,900 million lire against 2,300 million lire in 
1951. 

Progress was made in land reclamation and re- 
afforestation projects, and, in addition, the 
Allied Military Government contributed 66 mil- 
lion lire, representing about one-third of the total 
cost of 414 land improvement projects. Agri- 
cultural training courses and experimental work 
continued normally, and grants were made for 
the purchase of concentrated cattle feed, plants, 
and farm machinery, as well as for the importa- 
tion of pedigree cattle. 

The fish catch at 3.8 million kgs. was some 5 
per cent lower than in 1951, and exports fell by 
about 10 per cent. 


Section Vill—internal Affairs 


1. EDUCATION 


The new school year opened on 7 October 1952 
with 31,785 pupils attending the various statal 
schools in the Zone, an increase of 439 over the 
attendance for the previous year. In spite of a 
slight improvement in the number of class rooms 
available, the shortage which has persisted since 
the war still necessitated the organization of 
morning and afternoon shifts in many of the 
schools. Free school lunches continued to be 
provided to needy pupils in the elementary and 
training schools. Those assisted in this way dur- 
ing the 1951/1952 school year numbered 3,427 in 
the Italian, and 1,384 in the Slovene language 
scheols, During the summer, about 7,000 school 
children spent a month’s holiday in the mountains 
or by the sea. The number would have been 
greater but for an outbreak of scarlet fever which 
necessitated the curtailing of the programme at 
a number of the camps. The kindergartens, of 
which there are 48 distributed throughout the 
Zone, continued to function normally. 

The new academic year was inaugurated at 
Trieste University on 16 November with 2,124 
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undergraduates inscribed in the various faculties, 
This compares with 2,638 who attended courses 
during the year 1951/1952. A new school for 
specialists in Labour and Social Security Legis- 
lation was added to the faculty of law. 


2. PUBLIC HEALTH 


The general standard of health in the Zone dur- 
ing 1952 was satisfactory. Mild epidemics of 
measles and scarlet fever which developed duri 
the year gave no cause for alarm. The anti- 
tuberculosis campaign continued to give encour- 
aging results, 574 new cases being reported com- 
pared with 692 in 1951. There is still, however. 
much to be done in this field. Both the birth and 
death rates, at respectively 9.45 and 11.36 per 
thousand inhabitants, were slightly lower than 
in 1951. Work on the new 400 bed sanitorium in 
Trieste continued. Completion of this hospital 
will release badly needed beds in other hospitals 


which in the post-war period have had temporarily . 


to be put at the disposal of tubercular patients. 

During the year a new Institute for Anatomy 
and Pathology was established in Trieste General 
Hospital, and 180 million lire was appropriated 
by the Allied Military Government for the cre- 
ation of a Centre for the Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Cancer, designed to provide free treatment for 
those who are unable to pay. 

A valuable contribution to the improvement of 
the Zone’s health services was made by the World 
Health Organization, which put at the disposal of 
the Allied Military Government seven scholar- 
ships to enable local doctors to attend university 
clinics in the United Kingdom, United States, 
France and Germany. 

The incidence of infectious diseases is shown 
at Appendix K. 


3. SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Expenditure for relief and social services again 
increased in 1952. Public assistance in its various 
forms cost 1,623 million lire, compared with 1,483 
million lire in 1951. The increase was partly due 
to salary increases granted to the personnel of the 
various agencies concerned, but for the most part 
to a revision of invalid and old age pensions, and 
to an increase in the number of families requiring 
direct financial assistance. 

During the winter 1951/1952 42 million lire was 
again distributed by the Winter Relief Fund Com- 
mittee to needy families. 

During the latter part of the year, with the 
collaboration of two experts loaned by the United 
Nations Organization, the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment initiated a comprehensive study of the 
organization of social assistance in the Zone. 
When completed, this study should enable a more 
rational approach to be made to the problem. 
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4, CENSUS OF THE POPULATION 


Checking of the material obtained from the 
census of the population held on 4 November 1951 
was completed in March 1952. The number of 
permanent residents of the Zone was 296,229, of 
whom 138,200 were males and 158,029 females, 
representing an increase of 25,657 since the census 
of 21 April 1936. There was a total of 77,977 
living quarters containing 249,039 habitable rooms. 
This was equivalent to an occupation quota of 1.19 
persons per room. A more detailed analysis of 
the population is given at Appendix L. 


5. CENSUS OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


A census of industry and commerce conducted 
on 5 November 1951 revealed that there were 11,- 
306 industrial and commercial undertakings in the 
Zone, with a total of 91,173 employees, of which 
the Commune of Trieste accounted for 10,437 with 
88,947 employees. A more detailed analysis is 
given at Appendix M. 


6. ADMINISTRATIVE ELECTIONS 


On 25 May 1952 elections for new Communal 
Councils took place throughout the Zone. In the 
Communes of Trieste and Muggia the “linked- 
list” system, under which the party or group of 
“linked” parties polling the greatest number of 
votes secures two-thirds of the seats in the Council, 
was used for the first time. In the remaining 
Communes a system of proportional representa- 
tion was employed. 

The total number of registered electors was 
217,241 representing 73.34 per cent of the popula- 
tion resident in the Zone on 4 November 1951. The 
number of votes cast was 197,228 or 94.03 per cent 
of the electorate. Valid votes totalled 193,886, 
98.03 per cent of all votes cast. 

In the Commune of Trieste a total of 178,984 
valid votes were cast, divided between 14 electoral] 
lists. Of these the “linked-list” comprising the 
Christian Democrat, Liberal, Republican, and 
Venezia Giulia Socialist Parties polled 83,753 
votes (46.79 per cent), thus securing 40 of the 60 
seats on the Council. The Communist Party se- 
cured 6 seats, and the Independence Front, and the 
Italian Social Movement (Neo-fascist) linked 
with the National Monarchist Party secured 5 
each. 

In the Commune of Muggia the F. T. T. Com- 
munist Party lead with 58.30 per cent of the valid 
votes cast, followed by the Christian Democrat 
Group with 21.12 per cent. 

In the other Communes the successful parties 
were respectively: San Dorligo della Valle, 
F. T. T. Communist Party with 49.31 per cent; 
Duino-Aurisina, Slovene Union with 42.90 per 
cent; Sgonico, Slovene Union with 50.98 per cent; 
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and Monrupino, Slovene Union with 53.48 I oe 
cent. A detailed analysis of the electorate and of 
how they used their votes is contained in Ap- 
pendices N and N1. 


Section 1X—Public Safety 


Apart from a disturbance connected with the 
anniversary of the Tripartite declaration of 20 
March 1948, the year 1952 was a a one from the 
standpoint of law and order. No case of murder 
was reported and there was a considerable decrease 
in the number of crimes. 

Crime statistics are given at Appendix O. 


Section X—Displaced Persons and Refugees 


The number of refugees entering the Zone dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer —, dimin- 
ished. The camp population fell from 4,218 on 
31 December 1951 to 3,443 at the end of July 1952. 
The flow then took an upward trend and by the 
end of the year the figure stood at 3,924. 

Migration activities continued, but it became 
more difficult to settle refu overseas mainly 
for reasons connected with limitations on immi- 
gration opportunities in overseas areas. Never- 
theless, departures during the year numbered 2,416 
against 2,018 arrivals. The countries of origin 
of these arrivals and other statistics concerning 
refugees and optants are given at Appendix P. 

The International Refugee Organization ceased 
operations early in the year and was succeeded 
by the Provisional Inter-governmental Commit- 
tee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. 
This organization, later renamed Inter-govern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, estab- 
lished a branch office in Trieste, and together with 
the already established welfare organization ren- 
dered most valuable assistance. 

The position of aged and infirm refugees still 
presents many difficulties, but Switzerland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden generously provided permanent 
homes for many of these unfortunates. Efforts 
on their behalf continue, and construction of a 
new camp was started where they can be accom- 
modated in more suitable surroundings. The 
tubercular sanitorium, referred to in my last re- 
port, was completed and is in full use. It has 
greatly facilitated the work of the medical staff 
in examining all refugees, and has also shown 
encouraging results in checking the course and 
diffusion of this disease. The health of the 
refugees in general also improved. 

In marked contrast to the movement of refugees, 
the influx of optants for Italian nationality from 
that part of Venezia Giulia ceded to Yugoslavia 
under the provisions of the Italian Peace Treaty 
has practically ceased. Whereas in 1951 there 
were 5,587 such optants, in 1952 their number fell 
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Section XI—Posts and Telecommunications 


In spite of the considerable expenditure con- 
nected with the programme of modernization and 
expansion of services which was referred to in 
my last report, a reasonable profit was shown for 
the year by the Post and Telecommunications 
administration. A picture telegraph service was 
inaugurated which enables pictures to be sent or 
received by telephone land-line connected to most 
of the principal European cities. A radio tele- 
phone link between Trieste and Venice was in- 
stalled, which has the possibility of future expan- 
sion and simultaneous use for television. 


Tenth Inter-American 
Conference Agenda 


Following is the text of the agenda for the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference, to be held at Caracas, 
Venezuela, beginning March 1. This agenda was 
approved after full consideration by the Council 
of the Organization of American States at its meet- 
ing of November 10, 1953. 


I. Juridical-Political Matters 
1. Peaceful Relations: 


a. Possibility of Revising the American Treaty on 
Pacific Settlement (Pact of Bogoté) ; 

b. Inter-American Peace Committee (Report of the 
Inter-American Peace Committee; Organization, 
Operation, and Purpose of the Committee) ; 

ec. Inter-American Court of Justice ; 

d. Other Pertinent Instruments Relating to Pacific 
Settlement. 


2. Colonies and Occupied Territories in America and Re- 
port of the American Committee on Dependent Terri- 
tories. 

8. Regimen of Political Asylees, Exiles, and Refugees: 


a. Draft Convention on “Regimen of Political Asylees, 
Exiles, and Refugees (Territorial Asylum)” ; 
b. Draft Convention on “Diplomatic Asylum”. 


4. Protocol to the Convention on Duties and Rights of 
States in the Event of Civil Strife. 

5. Intervention of International Communism in the Amer- 
ican Republics. 


II. Economic Matters 


6. Reports on the Present Situation and on the General 
Economic Outlook. 

7. Economic Development: Status of Development Plans; 
Coordination of National Economies; and Measures— 
National and International—including Financial, to 
Facilitate Balanced Economic Expansion in All Fields. 

8. een of Natural Resources: the Continental 

elf. 

9. Commercial Cooperation : Expansion of Regional, Inter- 
American, and International Trade: Problems of Sup- 
ply and Demand; Prices, Terms of Trade; Reduction 
of Barriers to International Trade; Customs Nomen- 
clature. 

10. Technical Cooperation: Program of Technical Co- 

operation of the Organization of American States. 
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11. Inter-American Economic and Social Council: 
a. Composition, Operation, and Means of Action; 
b. Coordination of Its Work with That of Other Inter- 
national Organizations. 


III. Social Matters 


12. Social Aspects of Economic Development. 

13. Human Rights: Measures for Promoting Human 
Rights without Impairing National Sovereignty and 
the Principle of Non-Intervention. 

14. Development of the Cooperative Movement in 
America. 

15. Problems of Housing of Social Interest: Considera- 
tion of the Report of the Ad Hoc Committee for the 
Study of the Problem of Low-Cost Housing; and Pos- 
sibility of Establishing an Inter-American Bank for 
the Financing of Housing of Social Interest. 

16. Causes and Effects of the Rural Exodus. 

17. Social Welfare Work. 


IV. Cultural Matters 


18, Cultural Cooperation. 
19. Revision of the Convention for the Promotion of 

Inter-American Cultural Relations. 

20. Reports and Proposals from the Pertinent Organs of 
the Organization of American States on: 

a. Cultural Charter of America; 

b. Inter-American Congress of Ministers and Direc- 
tors of Education, Rectors, Deans, Educators, and 
Students. 

21. Affirmation of the Historical Interest of the American 

Republics in the Island of San Salvador. 


V. Organizational and Functional Matters 
22. Inter-American Juridical Committee : 


a. Functioning; 
b. Selection of the Countries to be Members Thereof. 


23. Committee for Cultural Action: 


a. Functioning ; 
b. Selection of the Countries to be Members Thereof. 


24. Report Submitted by the Pan American Union on the 
Work Accomplished by the Organs of the Organiza- 
tion since the Previous Conference. 

25. Inter-American Commission of Women. 

26. Inter-American Specialized Conferences and Other 
Intergovernmental Meetings of Interest to the Organi- 
zation of American States: Standards That Should be 
Observed with Reference Thereto. 

27. Administrative and Fiscal Policy of the Organization 
of American States. 

28. Designation of the Place of Meeting of the Eleventh 
inter-American Conference. 


U.S. Delegation 
to International Conference 


Executive Board (WHO) 


The Department of State announced on January 13 
(press release 13) the following delegation to the thir- 
teenth session of the Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization, which opened at Geneva on Jan- 
uary 14: 


H. van Zile Hyde, M.D., Chief, Division of International 
Health, Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, U.S. Representative on the 
Executive Board of WHO 

Frederick J. Brady, M.D., International Health Rep- 
resentative, Division of International Health, Public 
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Health Service, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Alternate U.S. Representative on the Exec- 
utive Board 

Howard B. Calderwood, Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State, Adviser 


The Executive Board, which meets at least twice a 
year, is the executive organ of the World Health Assem- 
bly, the supreme authority of WHo. The Board is com- 
posed of representatives designated by the following 18 
member nations: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Ceylon, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Greece, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, New Zealand, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Its last meeting 
was held at Geneva, May 28-30, 1953. 

The agenda for the thirteenth session provides in its 
more than 75 items for an extensive review by the Exec- 
utive Board of the operations and programs of WHo. 
It will examine reports on (1) the work performed by 
expert and special committees concerned with such sub- 
jects as quarantine measures, malaria, poliomyelitis, 
rabies, yellow fever, and rheumatic diseases; (2) the 
progress being made on a number of projects, such as a 
campaign against smallpox, the standardization of labora- 
tory tests of foods, and the selection of nonproprietary 
names for drugs; and (3) a wide variety of administra- 
tive and financial matters, including budget estimates 
for 1955, the scale of assessments for member countries, 
and revision of staff rules for the WHo secretariat. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 18 December 1953 from the Permanent 
Representative of Israel Addressed to the President 
of the Security Council. 8/3153, Dec. 18, 1953. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 28 December 1953 from the Representatives 
of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Syria to 
the President of the Security Council. 8/3157, Dec. 
29, 1953. 1p. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Staff Regulations of the United Nations: Question of a 
Probationary Period. Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. A/2591, Dec. 2, 1953. 38 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1954. Draft 
Report of the Fifth Committee. A/C.5/L.264, Dec. 6, 
1953. 66 pp. mimeo. 

Seale of Assessment for the Apportionment of the Ex- 
penses of the United Nations: Report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions. Resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 27 
November 1953. A/Resolution/134, Nov. 28, 1953. 
4 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
- consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Of- 
ficial Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Disarmament Commission, 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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Personnel Policy: Reports of the Secretary-General and 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. Statement made by the 
Secretary-General before the Fifth Committee at its 
412th meeting on 25 November 1953. A/C.5/566, Nov. 
25, 19538. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Personnel Policy: Reports of the Secretary-General and 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. Note by Secretariat. A/C.5/ 
L.255, Nov. 30, 1953. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Personnel Policy: Reports of the Secretary-General and 
the Advisory Committee. Report by the Fifth Com- 
mittee Chairman. A/C.5/L.259, Nov. 30, 1953. 
2 pp. mimeo. 

Personnel Policy: Reports of the Secretary-General and 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Question. Statement by the Secretary- 
General. A/C.5/574, Dec. 3, 1953. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Secretary-General on Personnel Policy. 
A/2533, Nov. 2, 1953. 61 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Eeonomic and Social Council (Chapters IV 
and V) Report of the Third Committee. A/2573, 
Nov. 25, 1953. 38 pp. mimeo. 

Scale of Assessment for the Apportionment of the Ex- 
penses of the United Nations: Report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions. Report of the Fifth Com- 
mittee. A/2577, Nov. 24, 1953. 12 pp. mimeo. 
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Senate Begins Consideration of 
Mutual Defense Treaty With Korea 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL ' 


Tue Wurre Hovss, January 11, 1954. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, 1 transmit herewith 
the Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Korea, 
signed at Washington on October 1, 1953.? 

c transmit also for the information of the 
Senate a document containing the Joint statement 
by President Syngman Rhee of the Republic of 
eons and by the Secretary of State on August 8, 
1953,° on the occasion of the initialing of the Mu- 
tual Defense Treaty in Seoul, and the text of an 
address by the Secretary of State on the occasion 
of the signing of the Mutual Defense Treaty on 
October 1, 1953.4 





1S. Exec. A, 83d Cong., 2d sess., p. 1. 

* For text of the draft treaty, see BuLteTiIn of Aug. 17, 
1953, p. 204. The final text differs from the draft only 
in that article V of the former concludes with the words 
“at Washington,” and the last paragraph reads “Done 
in duplicate at Washington, in the English and Korean 
languages, this first day of October, 1953.” 


* Tbid., p. 208. 
* Tbid., Oct. 12, 1953, p. 484. 
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There is further transmitted for the informa- 
tion of the Senate the report made to me by the 
Secretary of State regarding the aforesaid treaty. 

The Mutual Defense Treaty signed by the 
United States and the Republic of Korea is de- 
signed to deter aggression by giving evidence of 
our common determination to meet the common 
danger. It thus reaffirms our belief that the se- 
curity of an individual nation in the free world 
depends upon the security of its partners, and 
constitutes another link in the collective security 
of the free nations of the Pacific. 

I recommend that the Senate give early favor- 
able consideration to the treaty submitted here- 
with, and advise and consent to its ratification. 

Dwicut D. E1senHOWER. 


REPORT BY SECRETARY DULLES‘ 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 30, 1953. 


The Present, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to submit to you, with a view 
to the transmission thereof to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification, the Mutual De- 
fense Treaty between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Korea, signed at 
Washington on October 1, 1953. 

The provisions of the treaty were negotiated 
with the Republic of Korea by me during the 
course of a visit to Korea last August to discuss 
problems of mutual concern with President Syng- 
man Rhee. Senate leaders were consulted and 
kept fully informed of the exchange of views 
which led to the development and formulation of 
this treaty. 

As I stated at the signing of the treaty, it is a 
defense treaty firmly dedicated to peace. It is 
designed to deter aggression by making clear that 
each party recognizes that an armed attack in the 
Pacific area upon the territory administratively 
controlled by either would be dangerous to its own 
peace and safety, and declares that it would act 
to meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. The undertaking of 
each party to aid the other operates only in case 
that party is the victim of external armed attack. 
Armed attack by a party, either against a foreign 
state, or against territory not at the time recog- 
nized by the other as lawfully brought under the 
administrative control of the first, does not bring 
the treaty into operation. An armed attack by 
either party does not obligate the other to come to 
its assistance. 

As another step in the development of a Pacific 
security system, the treaty will complement the 
earlier treaties which have entered into force with 


*S. Exec. A, 88d Cong., 2d sess., p. 2. 
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Australia and New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Japan. Like those treaties, the treaty with Korea 
is in full conformity with the objectives and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations. It 
affirms the belief of this Government that the se- 
curity of an individual nation in the free world 
depends upon the security of its partners and con- 
stitutes another link in the collective security of 
the free nations of the Pacific. 

The treaty consists of a preamble and six sub- 
stantive articles. ‘The preamble sets forth the cir- 
cumstances for making the treaty, providing in 
particular that the treaty is designed to coordinate 
the efforts of the parties “pending the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive and effective sys- 
tem of regional security in the Pacific area.” 
Thus evolutionary developments are contemplated 
as in the treaties with Australia and New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Japan. 

Article I is identical with the comparable ar- 
ticles in the tripartite and Philippine treaties, 
except for the inclusion of an additional phrase 
whereby the parties agree to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force 
in any manner inconsistent not only with respect 
to the purposes of the United Nations, but also 
with respect to the obligations assumed by any 
party toward the United Nations. 

Article II calls for consultation between the 

arties whenever the territorial integrity, polit- 
ical independence, or the security of either party 
is threatened by external armed attack. The 
article also embodies the principle established by 
Senate Resolution 239, 80th Congress, the Vanden- 
berg resolution,’ which calls for “self-help and 
mutual aid” by all the parties to security arrange- 
ments joined in by the United States and which 
involve commitments by the United States. The 
provisions of the article are similar to compa- 
rable provisions in the treaties with Australia and 
New Zealand and with the Philippines. 

Article III is the heart of the treaty. Under 
that article each party— 


recognizes that an armed attack in the Pacific area on 
either of the Parties in territories now under their re- 
spective administrative control, or hereafter recognized 
by one of the Parties as lawfully brought under the 
administrative control of the other, would be dangerous 
to its own peace and safety and declares that it would 
act to meet the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. 


This language is the same as the comparable pro- 
visions in the treaties with Australia and New 
Zealand and with the Philippines except that it 
defines the area within which the treaty is to 
operate, namely in territories now under the 
——— administrative control of either party, 
or hereafter recognized by one of the parties as 
lawfully brought under the administrative con- 
trol of the other. This provision is designed to 
take cognizance of the fact that the Republic of 


* BULLETIN of July 18, 1948, p. 79. 
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resently has effective control over only 
orea. If either contracting state should 


Korea 
art of 
initiate an armed attack against any territory 
not under its administrative control when the 


treaty was signed or thereafter recognized by the 
other as lawfully brought under the administra- 
tive control of the first, the treaty would not apply. 
Under its terms the treaty could continue to be 
applicable in event that a political settlement 
unifying Korea is reached. In the Australian 
and New Zealand and Philippine treaties the 
area within which they are to operate is defined 
in a separate article. 

Article IV grants to the United States the 
right to dispose land, air, and sea forces in and 
about the territory of Korea as determined by 
mutualagreement. It does not make such disposi- 
tion automatic or mandatory. 

According to article VI, the treaty has indefi- 
nite duration, but either party may terminate 
it 1 year after notice is given. 

In view of the importance of this treaty as a 
deterrent to aggression and thus to the mainte- 
nance of peace and security in the Pacific area, it 
is hoped that it will be given early and favorable 
consideration by the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Joun Foster Dutxes. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES’ 


Press-release 11 dated January 13 


The Mutual Defense Treaty between the Re- 
public of Korea and the United States has been 
submitted by the President to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification. The treaty is 
an outgrowth of our experience with aggressive 
communism and represents a carefully considered 
attempt to prevent, insofar as possible, a recur- 
rence of that aggression in Korea. 

Before turning to the specific provisions of the 
treaty, I want to tell you why I think it is im- 
portant and necessary. 

It is doubtful that the Korean war would have 
broken out if the Communist aggressors had 
known in advance what the United States and the 
United Nations would do. They miscalculated. 
They thought that they would meet no opposition 
except from the Republic of Korea itself, and the 
ROK’s at that time had only a small military force 
designed primarily to preserve the internal 
security. 

The Communists did not expect that only a few 
hours after they struck, June 25, 1950, the United 
Nations Security Council would move rapidly to 
set in motion an international military action to 
repel the aggression. Nor did they expect that 


"Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Jan. 13. 


January 25, 1954 


the United States would take a vigorous role as 
leader and chief contributor to the United Nations 
effort to help the Republic of Korea to drive back 
the invaders. Nor could the aggressors know that 
the United Nations effort would be maintained 
through more than 3 years of bloody strife which 
ended in an armistice on July 27, 1953. 

It is against this background of Communist mis- 
calculation that the first major purpose of the 
treaty becomes clear. It is to prevent any renewal 
of the Communist aggression in Korea by joining 
with the Republic  j Korea in a clear and un- 
equivocal statement of our common determination 
to defend ourselves against external armed attack, 
so that no potential aggressor can be under the 
illusion that either of us stands alone in the 
Pacific area. 

The second major purpose of the treaty is to 
give to the Government and the people of the Re- 
public of Korea formal assurance of our continued 
concern for their security as a part of the fabric 
of peace in the Pacific area. It is an assurance 
to which they are fully entitled by their valiant 
and unwavering struggle against the Communist 
invaders. It was an assurance which they sought 
as the armistice negotiations were drawing to a 
close. They knew that the Communist threat re- 
mained poised in the north, ready to strike again. 
They wanted, from us, a deterrent to that threat. 

Last May and June, while the armistice was 
being negotiated, there was an exchange of letters 
between President Rhee and President Eisen- 
hower,® in the course of which President 
Eisenhower stated that he was “prepared promptly 
after the conclusion and acceptance of an armi- 
stice to negotiate” with President Rhee a mutual 
defense treaty along the lines of the treaties here- 
tofore concluded between this country and other 
Pacific nations. The President’s proposal was, at 
the time, discussed with congressional leaders. 

In subsequent efforts to work out an understand- 
ing between the United States and the Republic of 
Korea on an armistice with the Communists, I gave 
Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs, the mission of going to 
Korea in late June to consult with President 
Syngman Rhee. A considerable area of agree- 
ment was reached by Mr. Robertson and President 
Rhee.® The armistice with the Communists was 
signed on July 27, 1953; and shortly thereafter I 
flew to Korea to exchange further views with 
President Rhee on what should be done to secure 
Korea against the Communist threat and to ad- 
vance the cause of independence and unity for the 
Korean people. In the course of those discussions, 
I negotiated with President Rhee the text of the 


* For texts of President Eisenhower’s letter of June 6 
and President Rhee’s reply of June 19, see BuLitettIn of 
June 15, 1953, p. 835 and July 6, 1953, p. 13. 

*For text of a joint statement by President Rhee and 
Assistant Secretary Robertson following the conclusion 
of their talks, see ibid., July 20, 1953, p. 72. 
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Mutual Defense Treaty which is now before you, 
and the Korean Foreign Minister and I initialed 
the draft text in Seoul on August 7. 

At the same time we issued a joint statement 
which reflected the mutual sere egg eae had 
reached as a result of our discussions. e state- 
ment noted that the Armistice Agreement con- 
templated that a political conference would be 
held with the Communists and that Korean and 
United States delegations would cooperate to seek 
the peaceful unification of Korea as a free and 
independent nation; that the Republic of Korea 
would take no unilateral action to unite Korea by 
military means for the agreed duration of the 
political conference; and that between the date 
of the statement and the date when the Mutual 
Defense Treaty could be expected to come into 
force and effect through ratifications, the Armed 
Forces of the Republic of Korea and of the United 
States would be subject to the United Nations 
Command which would comply with the armistice 
terms. These understandings between the United 
States and the Republic of Korea have been car- 
ried out by both countries in good faith. 

I should now like to describe the Mutual De- 
fense Treaty itself and to point out some of the 
benefits =f some of the responsibilities which it 
gives to the two signatories. ; 

The preamble to the treaty recognizes the rela- 
tion between the security interests of the Republic 
of Korea and the United States and states the de- 
sire of the two countries to strengthen their efforts 
for collective defense, pending the development 
of a more comprehensive and effective collective 
security system in the Pacific area. 

The first of the six articles of the treaty affirms 
the intention of the Republic of Korea and the 
United States to refrain in their international re- 
lations from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations or the obligations assumed by 
either country toward the United Nations. This 
article makes it clear that the treaty is a defense 
treaty dedicated to peace. 

Article two provides for joint consultation be- 
tween the Republic of Korea and the United 
States whenever the security of either country is 
threatened by armed attack. This article also 
calls on both countries to employ “self-help and 
mutual aid” to develop means to deter armed 
attack. 

Article three, which is the heart of the treaty, 
states that the United States and the Republic 
of Korea, in the event of an armed attack in 
the Pacific area on either country, will act to 
meet the danger in accordance with their consti- 
tutional processes. This article constitutes a clear 
warning to the Communists that they cannot ex- 
pect the United States to ignore a renewed ag- 
gression against the Republic of Korea. It con- 
tains provisions designed to take account of the 
fact that the Republic of Korea has effective con- 
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trol over only part of Korea; it clearly does not 
apply to territories which are not now under 
the administrative control of either country or 
which are not at some future time recognized by 
one party as having been lawfully brought under 
the administrative control of the other. If 
either country should initiate an armed attack 
against any territory not under its administrative 
control when the treaty was signed or thereafter 
recognized by the other as lawfully brought under 
the administrative control of the first, the treaty 
would not apply. An armed attack by either 
country does not obligate the other to come to 
its assistance. 

In article four the Republic of Korea grants 
the United States the right to dispose land, air, 
and sea forces in and about the territory of the 
Republic of Korea as determined by mutual agree- 
ment. It does not require the United States to 
do so. Therefore, if agreed peace arrangements 
called for a withdrawal of all foreign forces, this 
could be done consistently with the treaty. 

Article five requires that the treaty be ratified 
by constitutional process before it shall come into 

orce. 

The last article, the sixth, provides that the 
treaty shall remain in force indefinitely but that 
either country may terminate it one year after 
giving notice. 

In summary, then, the treaty is a logical out- 
eg of the successful joint effort of the United 
States and the Republic of Korea, with the ap- 
proval and support of the United Nations, to repel 
the Communist invasion of the Republic of Korea. 
Its primary value consists in giving the Commu- 
nists notice, beyond any possibility of misinterpre- 
tation, that the United States would not be in- 
different to any new Communist aggression in 
Korea. It is our hope that this reaffirmation will, 
in combination with the other measures which 
we are taking in the Far East, disabuse the Com- 
munists of any ideas of launching another aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

Beyond this primary consideration, the treaty 
also has significance as another step in the coven 
ment of a Pacific security system, adding to the 
treaties which have already been concluded by the 
United States with Australia and New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Japan. Like these other se- 
curity treaties, the Mutual Defense Treaty between 
the United States and the Republic of Korea affirms 
the belief of the United States that the greatest 
measure of security is found in collective commu- 
nity measures. As such, the treaty is evidence of 
our desire for peace and our conviction that to 
maintain peace it is essential to demonstrate, in 
concert with other free nations, our firm and clear 
resolve to react to aggression. 

Therefore, I recommend that the Senate give 
its advice and consent to the ratification by the 
President of the Mutual Defense Treaty with the 
Republic of Korea. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: January 11-17 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Press release issued prior to January 11 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 5 of 


January 7. 


No. Date Subject 
*7 1/11 Exchange of persons 
8 1/12 Dulles: Bvolution of foreign policy 
*9 1/12 Exchange of persons 
*10 1/12 Exchange of persons 
11 1/18 Dulles: Treaty with Korea 
12 1/12 Correspondence with Austria 
13 1/13 Wuo Executive Board 
14 1/14 Claims against Egyptian royalty 
415 1/14 Architectural Advisory Board 
*16 1/15 Turkish President’s visit 
*17 1/15 Hotchkis nominated to Ecosoc 
18 1/16 Tax conventions with Greece 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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To cope with (1) the overwhelming destruction of 
World War II and (2) the aggressive tendencies of 
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